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OFFICERS OF BAY VIEW ORGANIZATIONS. 



Bay View Camp-ground Association Trustees and Officers— Dr. W. H. Shier, Detroit; Judffe R R. 
Pealer, Thre** Kivcrs; Dr. D. F. Barnes. Ionia; Hon. J. W. Moon, Muskegon; J. O. Moore, Esq., Grand Kapids; 
Rev. A. J. Richards, W. Bay City; Dr. L. P. Davis, Detroit; D. Met<ialf, Adrian; Rev. F. A. Smart, Detroit. 
Presid«'nt. Dr. W. II. Shier; Treasurer, J. C. Moore, Esq.; Secretary, D. Metcalf. Adrian, Mich.,— Bay View. 
Mich., after June 15. 



Bay View Assembly Trustees and Officers.— Horace Hitchcock. Detroit; Miss M. Louise Jones, Em- 
poria, Kan.; Dr. W. H. Shier. Detroit; John S. Woodruff, Ludington; Henry M. Loud, Oscoda; Dr. John M. 
Coulter, Chicago University: John M. Hall, Flint. Mich. President, Henry M. Loud; Vice-president, 
Miss M. Louise Jones; Se<'retary. Dr. Oalusha Anderson, Chicago; Treasurer. Dr. W. H. Shier; Superin- 
tendent, J. M. Hall. Flint. Mich. 



Bay View Reading Circle.— See elsewhere for general and class officers. 



Bay View Branch of C. L. S. C— Rev, J. W. Duncan, Indianapolis. President; Mrs. H. F. Shier. West 
Branch, Mich., Secretary. 



Bay Viewy. P. S. C. E.— Judge J..L. Klrkpatrlck. Kokomo. Tnd.. President; Miss Carrie B. Parsons, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Vice-President; Miss Helen Pierce, Ludington, Mich.. Secretary. 



Bay View Epworth League.— Rev. F. A. Smart, Home Bank Building. Detroit, President. 



Bay View Young People's Fnion.— An organization of all Bay View young people. Rev. Arthur 
Stalker. Detroit. Superintendent. 



)£nier5on College of ©ratory. 

LARQBST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

HAS a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete svstem of Physical and Voice Culture, 
Natural Rendering, 'and the principles of the Philosophy of Efxpressi'on. Scientific and practical work in 
every department. Chartered by the State. Address for Illu.strated Catalogue, 

^ ^ W, EMERSON, Pres., Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, BOSTON, MASS. 
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GREAT STEEL STEAMSHIP 
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MANITOU 

TRT- WEEKLY SERVICE BETWEEN 

Chicago, Charlevoix, Harbor Springs, BAY VIEW, Petoskey, 

Mackinac Island, Etc. 



Quick Time. First-Class Service Only. Cuisine Extraordinary. No Heat. No Dust. 

No Crowded Railway Cars. 



Steamers between Chicago and Duluth and intermediate points in the Iron 
and Copper District of Lake Superior. Tickets on sale going by lake and return- 
ing by rail or vice versa. Call on our nearest ticket agent for printed matter and 
complete information, or address 



JOSERH BEROL.ZHEIM, 

General Passenger Agent, 

Lale Michigan & Lake Superior Transportation Co., 

Rush and North Water Sts.. CHICAGO, ILL. 

E. WILBUR, Agent, Charlevoix, Hich. 

CHAS. ROWE & CO., Agent, Harbor Springs, Mich. 

EUGENE L. ROSE, Agent, Petoskey, Hich. 



BLBMENT5 OP DB5CRIPTIVB ASTRONOMY. By 

Prop. H. A. Hows. Sc. D., University of Denver. 
Svo, 363 pp., It.36. 300 illustrations and star maps. 
The most complete and attractive astronomy yet 
published. 

" It will entrance the general reader by its 
charming: style and popular information."— i?^M- 
cation^ Boston. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP ECONOMICS. 

By Pkof. C. J. Bullock, Cornell University. 12 
m'o, 511 pp., $[.28. A remarkably clear and able 
exposition of economic principles and problems, 
that all may read with interest and profit. Speci- 
men pages free. 

A HISTORY OP THE UNITED STATES POR SCHOOLS. 
By W. A. MOWRY. A.M., Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry. 
Svo, 466 pp., $1.04. With numerous maps, illustra- 
tions, etc. A graphic, accurate, up-to-date history ; 
well-balanced, free from sectional prejudice. 

THE EARTH AND ITS STORY : A PIRST BOOK OP 
QEOLOQY. Bv Prop. Anoblo Hrilprin, Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. lamo, 267 
pp., 64 full-page illustrations, |i.oo. 

"As a book of delightful information for the 
general reader it cannot be surpassed."— /fm^r/- 
can Journal of Education. 

LIPE IN ASIA. Book VI off The World and Its People. 

Edited by Larkxm Dunton, LL.D., Boston Normal 
School, izm'^, 328 pp. 80 illustrations. 60 cents. 
The geography, history, and social life and cus- 
toms of a vast continent, graphically narrated. A 
valuable book for reading circles, home libraries, 
etc. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. 

BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Recent Books for Teachers. 



Methods of Mind-Training. 

Concentrated attention and memory. By Catharine 
Aiken. Ten tUustrations. Svo, cloth, f i.oo. By mail, 
$i.so. 

Mim Aiken's method has been witnessed and approved 
by some of the best educational authorities in the country, 
and this book of hers, which explains lucidly and with the 
help of expository tables and exercises the path to such re- 
sults, will attract the serious attention of teachers and peda- 
gogic thinkers everywhere. It shows her to be one of the 
advanced and original workers in this great and growingly 
important field. — Hartford Courant. 



The Elementary Study of English. 

Hints to teachers. By William J. Rolfe, LitL D. Post 

Svo, cloth, 36 cents. By mail, 4a cents. 

An excellent little manual of " hints for teachers " in the 
lower grades of school work. It is designed to accompany 
and explain the several volumes of selected readings that nave 
from time to time been edited by Dr. Rolfe. Thoroughly 

Eractical and sensible in its suggestions, this small book may 
e recommended without qualifications. We have had of 
late a good deal of writing about the teaching of the higher 
English, but elementary work deserves its share of attention, 
and such books as this are of the most helpful sort. — Dial, 
Chicago. 



An Experiment in Education. 

Also, the Ideas which inspired it and were Inspired 

by it. By Mary R. Alling-Aber. Post Svo, cloth. 
$1.25. By mail. $1.38. 

The story of the way in which the author taught her class 
of young pupils, by object-lessons, to comprehend, to a re- 
markable degree for children of their age, tne uses and prin- 
ciples of natural science, and to understand tales and poems 
drawn from literature and history, is exceedingly inter- 
esting, and should be of much help to every teacher. 

Shakespeare the Boy. 

By William J. Rolfe. Litt. D., Editor of "Rolfe's English 
Classics," etc. Illustrated. Post Svo, cloth, I1.35. 
By mail, $1.39. 

The volume is specially valuable for beginners in the 
study of the great dramatist, laying, as it does, a good foun- 
dation for a ^11 and accurate knowledge of his life and work. 
— Christian Work, N. Y. 

Practical Exercises in English. 

By Huber Gray Buehles, master of English in the Hotch- 
kiss School. Post Svo, cloth, 50 cents. By mail, 57 
cents. 

A remarkable book, clearer, more forcible, more practical 
than any similar work that has appeared. — journal ^ Educa- 
tion^ Boston. 



Correspondence In regard to these boolcs is cordially Invited. 
Special terms to teachers. 



HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 
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HORACE E. SCUDDER. 



*nrHERE are three ways by which one may 
approach Harvard. He may take a boat 
and row up the winding Charles, letting his 
eye rest upon the Brookline hills or the slope 
of Mt. Auburn, turning to sight the lofty 
Memorial Tower, and passing six-oars, four- 
oars and wherries skimming down the river,— 
the student's way ; or he may cross from Boston 
by the breezy West Boston bridge, in an elec- 
tric car, — the citizen's way; or he may start 
from the vote of the General Court of Mas- 
43achusetts, Oct. 28, 1636, to give £400 toward a 
school or college, and come leisurely down by 
the route of statutes, laws, general resolves, 
and college records, — the antiquarian's way. 
But however one may reach Harvard, he can 
scarcely fail to find in the university of Cam- 



bridge an institution of learning which, with 
out and within, is a most excellent sign of the 
New England of history and of to-day. 

Since history has been at work upon Cam- 
bridge and the college for over two hundred 
and fifty years, it has managed to lift the 
dusty plain out of the common place, and to 
invest the surroundings of the college grounds 
with a charm that is a faint reminder of the 
penumbra which juts out beyond more classic 
shades in older countries. The college itself, 
which contains three fifths of the buildings, 
occupies somewhat less than twenty-five acres, 
while other departments of the university find 
places outside, and some even, for practical 
reasons, are quartered in Boston and West 
Roxbury. But the life of the college is warm- 
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Matthews Hall. 



College Yard- 



est within the enclosure which carries still the 
homely name of "college yard.'* New build- 
ings, following this or that style of architec- 
ture, are elbowing their way into the college 
yard, and doubtless will gather to themselves 
in time the rime within which frosty memory 
shall cover them. 

Yet "we question whether the newer build- 
ings, with their attempts at more striking 
architecture, will ever succeed in robbing 
Massachusetts, Harvard, and Holden, and even 
Hollis, Stoughton, and Holworthy, of their 
charm. These are red brick buildings stand- 
ing in the immediate neighborhood of one 
another, but without any apparent relation to 
one another. This, indeed, characterizes the 
aspect of all the buildings in the college yard. 
Yet as one enters by the gateway that stands 
midway between Massachusetts Hall and Har- 
vard Hall, he feels for a moment the touch of 
academic and historic shadow, and if he will 
stop a moment, and suffer the mists to gather 
about this entrance, shutting out what is be- 
hind, and revealing only the green trees and 
sward beyond, he may be able to catch a 
glimpse of the college world which is so popu- 
lous with memories. 

An old print of Harvard and Stoughton 
Halls reproduces Harvard College as it was 



from 1720 to 1744; of the three buildings, 
Massachusetts, built in 1720, is the only one 
now standing. Externally it preserves the 
same appearance as it did one hundred and 
fifty years ago, except that the clock has been 
removed, and only the wooden shield on which 
the dial was placed, remains. The oldest of 
the buildings retains a dignity and character 
not to be found in most of the later buildings. 
It repeats the spirit of an age which had great 
self-respect and a certain colonial splendor, 
which was heightened by the social contrasts 
which college manners and customs retained 
long after they had been roughly disordered iu 
the outer world. The engraving just referred 
to, and the copy from Paul Revere 's copper- 
plate, both preserved in ** The Harvard Book," 
indicate a little of the life that moved about 
these buildings in harmony with them. The 
dress, with swords, canes, and academic gowns 
and hats, queues and powdered wigs, all hint- 
ing at leisure, the freedom from manual labor; 
the governor's coach, with attendant footmen, 
the horsemen and horsewomen, the courteous 
and low salutations, — all these find a fitting 
background in the well-proportioned building, 
with hipped roofs, so suggestive of graduation 
of rank in interior occupation. The young 
gentlemen hurrying through the college yard, 
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Harvard. 



Weld Hall. 



bearing their hats in their hands, are freshmen 
obeying the regulation which forbade their 
wearing their hats in the presence of upper 
classmen or ooHege officers; they are hurrying, 
too, on errands for their seniors, which the}* 
did as unquestioningly as they would for their 
elder brothers at home. 

We have lingered about Massachusetts and 
Harvard Halls with an affectionate interest. 
They stand banking the proper entrance to 
the college yard, and hold memories of aca- 
demic and the dearer student life, epitomizing 
the college life of a hundred years ago: but 
they would have little value, had they not 
been followed by a larger, broader growth of 
the university, which appears to the eye as 
soon as one has passed down the broad walk 
between the two ancient buildings and entered 
the pleasant green, which is surrounded in 
regular order by the several buildings which 
contain the college life of to-day. 

The mere naming of the halls which com- 
memorate by their titles the gifts of friends of 
the college from early days to the present, is 
but a barren exhibition of the exterior of col- 
lege life. The green which they enclose is 
crossed by men and women, boys and girls, 
who see only blank walls pierced by rows 
of windows, behind which red curtains hang 



or lights flare ; but to the student the build- 
ings are familiar friends ; four years spent 
within their walls give to each a character 
and personality which it is vain for others to 
attempt to reproduce. A student of too sed- 
entary habits except to cross the street which 
separates it from the delta containing the din- 
ing-hall, his own room being in one of the 
dormitories, will find his lecture-room in an- 
other building, his chapel a few rods distant, 
the library just beyond, and the college read- 
ing-room and certain college societies har- 
bored under the roofs of halls which I have 
named. 

But the life of a student at Harvard, 8S else- 
where, would hardly be described as consist- 
ing in a daily attendance at chapel, a vigorous 
application to study during study hours, and 
a punctual attendance at the recitation and 
lecture-room. As we shall have occasion to 
see, the influences affecting student life here, 
intellectually and socially, have altered greatly 
in the growth of the college; and that which 
is distinctive of Harvard student life now, 
could hardly be asserted of it within the 
memory of living graduates. 

It would be hard to say in just what the 
difference consists, but perhaps as near an 
account as any would be given, if we were to 
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say that the tone of the college was once pro- 
vincial, but that the enlargement into a uni- 
versity, the increased number of students and 
of professional schools, and the more cosmo- 
politan education of those who make up the 
great body of each class, have served to efface 
certain old-time customs, to rub down pecu- 
liarities, and to bring college manners and 
occupations more nearly akin to those of gen- 
tlemen, wherever found, in college or out. 

Therfe have always been, at least during the 
hundred years, college societies more or less 




MASdACHCSETTS HALL. 

in keeping with the ostensible end of college 
life, and more or less leaning toward the con- 
vivial ; but the turn which these societies have 
taken during the last few years is more in the 
direction of higher culture than formerly. 
One exception may be made where the change 
has been only in the fashion of following the 
same general ehd. The Institute of 1770 re- 
mains practically what it was when formed — 
a club for debate and declamation, owning 
also a library much used by its members; but 
the secret societies, called Greek Letter Socie- 
ties, which have flourished elsewhere, never 
took very deep root at Harvard, and were 
abandoned many years ago, with no signs of 
great distress. 

There are clubs whose members are reserved 
in their statements about the organizations, 
but the day of profound mystery and dreaded 
initiation and owlish symbols has pretty much 
disappeared. There is a Natural History 
Society; a musical society called the Perian 
Sodality, of respectable traditions; a Glee 
Club, Art Club, Chess Club, Society of Chris- 
tian Brethren, and St. Paul's Society, — all 
organizations naturally spring out of the fer- 
tile soil of college companionship. Hut the 



societies which have the most marked charac 
ter and the firmest traditions are the Hasty 
Pudding Club and the Porcellian, names, 
which indicate at first glance, a certaii^ 
amount of conviviality. Both societies run 
back into the last century, and each has. 
maintained steadily a tone of good breeding 
and good fellowship. They have excellent 
libraries and agreeable quarters, and offer 
rendezvous for graduates revisiting the col- 
lege. The Hasty Pudding Club especially 
presents one of the most pleasing glimpses of 
college fraternity, on the 
regular occasions, when 
the club rooms hold gray- 
haired members and the 
younger more active sort. 
These occasions are the 
play nights; for the club 
gives especial attention to- 
dramatic performances, 
as do one or two other 
societies; and besides, 
light farces and extrava- 
ganzas, attempt gentee) 
comedy, and produce not 
infrequently, some capital^ 
amateur acting. 

The proximity of Cam- 
bridge to Boston, and the 
large number of graduates, 
living in the city, enables 
the college to keep a close 
connection with the city, 
and, on the great days of 
the year — Commence- 
ment and Class Day — 
there is no difficulty in 
bringing together a large 
and interested company. 
Time was when Com- 
mencement was the great 
holiday of the year, not only for Cambridge 
and Boston, but, it may be said, for the State. 
The governor and council came with great 
parade, tents were pitched on the common, 
and the whole surrounding country seemed to 
precipitate itself into the whole town. ** The 
holiday," writes Lowell, in his *' Cambridge 
Thirty Years Ago,*' ** preserves all the features 
of ah English fair. The academic procession 
marched to the church from Gore Hall, its 
broad doors for once in a year being thrown 
open to permit the passage, and the president, 
wearing the academic hat and gown, sat in 
the curious old chair, whose origin is lost in 
the fogs of New England antiquity, and of 
which Holmes sings so amusingly in his * Par- 
son Turell's Legacy.' " The usual parts were 
taken by seniors, degrees were given, and the 
whole company of graduates and invited guests- 
sat down to dinner. The day was for a long 
time the occasion for the graduating class 
to receive their friends; still, as for more 
than two centuries, on Commencement Day 
the governor comes out from his capitol, with 
a brilliant cavalry escort; still the orations 
pronounced by candidates for degrees are lis- 
tened to by a large assembly; and still the 
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annual dinner is thronged by the graduates, 
and every year seems as brilliant as formerly, 
when it brought out the wit of Holmes, and 
Choate, and Lowell, and Quincy, and gave 
opportunity for earnest words and stirring 
reminiscences. 

Class Day now offers to the students a more 
attractive vent than the sober festivities of 
Commencement. Its formal investment is in 
a procession of the class, escorting college offi- 
cials to Appleton Chapel, where a poem is 
recited, an oration produced, and an ode sung, 
— all productions of members who are ap- 



church, open house is kept by the seniors ; 
college spreads, some characterized by an un- 
seemly pretentiousness of display, are found 
in all the halls and in private houses, and 
flocks of light-hearted girls and anxious ma- 
trons cover the college green, and tread the 
passageways of the halls, and sit courageously 
in open-curtained window-seats. It is the 
prettiest sight conceivable to see this yearly 
invasion of college halls, and the scene is 
heightened in the evening when Chinese lan- 
terns are hung about the yard, colored fire 
flashes in this and that corner, a band dis- 




Museum. 



pointed by election early in the year. The 
rest of the day is given up to social entertain- 
ment, except a brief ceremony near the close 
of the afternoon, when, at the sound of quick 
music, the class meets again, wearing the 
most disordered hats that can be secured or 
that have been cherished, adorned sometimes 
with mottoes, figures, and other embellish- 
ments ; the more prudent ones dress other- 
wise, as for stress of weather or mortal com- 
bat. Marching under direction of the class 
marshal, they move about the college yard, 
cheering the buildings with the Harvard yell, 
a barking rah-rah-rab. which coming from one 
or two hundred jovial throats, is as near to a 
Bacchanalian chorus as our New England 
coast can approach. 
All day long, after the exercises in the 



courses various, music, and glees are sung by 
the students, while all who have tickets of 
admission saunter about the grounds or enter 
the great dining-hall, where there is a kalei- 
doscope of dancing figures. 

The presidents of Harvard have been again 
and again men of rank. Within the college 
yard stands an old wooden building, known 
sometimes as the Wadsworth, sometimes as 
the old President's House. Edward Everett 
was the last president of Harvard who lived 
there, and before him were Presidents Quincy 
and Kirkland. Here Washington was first 
accommodated when he reached Cambridge, 
in 1775, and it has been truly said that **no 
house in Cambridge, and but few houses in 
the country, have received within their walls 
so many distinguished men and women." 
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Law School. 



Since its use as an official residence, a new 
house of modest exterior has been built within 
the collejfe yards on Quincy street, and is oc- 
cupied by Charles William Eliot, the present 
president of the college. 

It seems, indeed, to have been a happy for- 
tune by which notable houses in Cambridge 
are occupied still by occupants who carry for- 
ward the fame of the historic buildings into 
the wider, if airier, regions of literary renown. 
Hard by the college yard stands the old 
Holmes House, occupied at the time of the 
Revolution as headquarters of Artemas Ward, 
who was commander-in-chief of the Massa- 
chusetts army before the institution of the 
continental army ; and it was here that the 
plans were laid for the occupation of Charles- 
town "heights, resulting in the battle of Bunker 
Hill. More famous still is the C'raigie House, 
early abandoned by its Tory owner, the wealthy 
Vassal ; and afterward appropriated to Wash- 
ington's use by the Provincial Congress, and 
occupied by him during the siege of Boston. 
It took the name of the Craigie House from 
its subsequent owner, interchanging it with 
Longfellow's House, a name which bids fair 
to carry it forward in the affections of Ameri- 
cans. The road upon which the Longfellow 
House stands, has half a dozen colonial halls, 
for such they may be fairly termed, wliich 
once held the families of worthy Tories, but 
which have since passed into other hands, and 
are held now by families of various antiquity. 



One of them, having more of its pristine rustic 
.surroundings than any other, is Elmwood, the 
old home of the poet James Russel Ijowell, as 
it was his father's before him. 

At Harvard, as elsewhere, the sudden and 
rapid development of scientific knowledge 
called imperatively for a change in the old 
system, and here, as elsewhere, the experi- 
ment was made of forming a distinct scientific 
school, growing up within the university, but 
independent of the college. In 1874 Mr. Abbot 
Lawrence, by a gift of $50,000, founded the 
Lawrence Scientific School, and by generous 
gifts afterward helped to maintain it. When 
the school was first established, it was intended 
to incorporate with it the work in natural his- 
tory, and Professor Louis Agassi/, was ap- 
pointed to the Chair of Z<M'>logy and Geology, 
and was looked upon as the' leader in the 
movement to make natural history a depart- 
ment of science, properly so caHed. The en- 
ergy and enthusiasm of Agassiz were im- 
mensely contagious. His popular lectures in 
Boston were an event in that lecture-ridden 
city. 

In 1858 the influence of Agassiz, which for 
ten years had been growing steadily, resulted 
in the establishment of that magnificent en- 
terprise, colossal in its plans, and great even 
in its present execution — the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology. The immediate impulse 
was a bequest of $50,000, made by Mr. Francis 
C. (iray for this purpose ; ov<'r $70,000 was 
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raised in addition by citizens of Boston, and 
the State granted the sum of $100,000. It was 
this entire absorption in his work, and utter 
disregard of lower ends, that gave Professor 
Agassiz a powerful influence. Under the mag- 
netism of his presence, purses were open and 
labor given. Teachers flocked to the lectures 
which he gave in different parts of the State, 
young men eagerly put themselves under his 
direction, and the great institution which 
owed its origin to him was carried forward by 
the impulse which his untiring zeal gave it. 

It may fairly be said vthat this scientific 
fervor has expended itself in other directions 
also. Within the college yard stands the 
granite Boylston Hall, containing the chem- 
ical laboratory and also the beginning of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archteology 
and Ethnology. Another embryo department 
is the Bussey Institution, a school of agricul- 
ture and horticulture, founded by the late Ben- 
jamin Bussey, and established upon a superb 
estate of three hundred and sixty acres in 
Jamaica. Here has been buiit a fine struc- 
ture, containing lecture-room, library, offlce, 
laboratory, with storeroom and glass houses 
attached, recitation and collection rooms, and 
an arboretum, which has been created from 
funds especially given for this purpose by the 
late James Arnold, of New Bedford. The 
course, which is allied with the course of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, provides for in- 
struction in the several arts and sciences 
which are the basis of modern agriculture 
and horticulture. 

The Bussey Institution is not the only de- 
partment that has its habitation away from 
Cambridge. The Medical School and the 
Dental School are established in Boston, hard 
by the bridge which leads to Cambridge, and 
in close proximity to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. The Medical School has long en- 
joyed a high reputation from the character of 
its professors. 

The School of Medicine is accompanied at 
Harvard by schools in the other two great de- 
partments of learning — law and divinity. 
The Law School, established in 1815, and now 
having its quarters in Dane Hall, owes its chief 
reputation to the impulse given it in 1829, 
when the Hon. Nathan Dane founded a Pro- 
fessorship of Law, and the Hon. Joseph Story, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
was appointed to fill it. From that day to 
this it has had a national fame, drawing its 
scholars from all States, and numbering among 
its professors Simeon Greenleaf and Joel Par- 



ker, and among its lecturers Charles Sumner, 
Henry Wheaten, Edward Everett, R. H. Dana, 
Jr., and B. R. Curtis. 

The Divinity School, founded in 1805, drew 
its nourishment from the start from the in- 
tense interest in theological discussion, and in 
the application of scientific methods to the 
study which characterized the schism in the 
Congrf-gational Church in New England. 

The libraries of the university, constituting 
so important a part of its treasures, are not 
gathered into one building, as I have already 
intimated. The Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology has its own library ; so has the Divinity 
School, the Law School, the Medical School, 
the Observatory, the Botanical Garden, the 
Bussey Institution, and so, also, have the vari- 
ous students* societies and clubs; but the 
general library of the college is contained in 
Gore Hall, within the college yard. The first 
collection of books was almost completely de- 
stroyed by fire in 1764, and a new collection 
begun, and housed in the new Harvard Hall, 
which replaced the new building. It outgrew 
its confined limits, and in 1840 was removed to 
thei)uilding which it now occupies, and which 
was erected with money left by Christopher 
Gore. King's College Chapel, at Cambridge, 
England, was the model of the building, and 
its Gothic design was executed in the not very 
sympathetic Quincy granite. 

The influence of wealth and society has in 
many ways shown itself to Harvard. Manners 
have been esteemed highly ; and while there 
have been, as there always must be, exceptions 
in the very class where one has a right to ex- 
pect good breeding, the general tone of polite- 
ness is high ; and along with this refinement 
of manners goes also a certain aim at refine- 
ment of learning, so that there is an absence 
of spread-eagle in writing and speaking, and 
an aim at eloquence and lightness of style. 

In taking a general survey of the university 
at this time, the observer can hardly fail to 
see how surely there is forming at Cambridge 
a community of scholars and a massive organi- 
zation. The list of names that appear under 
the head of ** Government " in the university 
catalogue includes men of renown wherever 
the English language is spoken, and wherever 
sound learning is cultivated ; it includes also 
specialists, who, in their several departments, 
have been recognized as the advance-guard of 
learning, and who will help to carry out the 
true idea of a university which will give op- 
portunity for the advancement of learning in 
every direction. — Te.rt from SeinbTier'n Magazin-e. 



RARE MOMENTS. 

CHARLES HENRY PHELPS. 

Each of us is like Balboa : once in all our lives do we. 
Gazing from tropic summit, look upon an unknown sea ; 

Hut upon the dreary morrow, every way our footsteps seek. 
Rank and tangled vine and jungle block our pathway to the poak. 
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FOUR PROMINENT AMERICAN JOURNALISTS. 



E. J. OTTAWAT. 




serve as types of a journalism that is still po- 
tent with influence. 



Charles A. Dana. 

'T'HE American newspaper is the giant anvil 
on which public opinion of the past cen- 
tury has been hamipiered into shape. Assur- 
edly it is not the only one in the blacksmith 
shop. It would be short-sightedness not to 
give their due to the pulpit, the bar, the 
college, and the common school. All have 
done their share in pounding the white heat 
of passion into cool common sense ; but the 
newspaper stands undeniably as the strong 
factor in forging American thought. There 
have been some giants at the journalistic 
forge, broad-shouldered, brawny smithies, 
whose blows have made sparks fly. There 
have been and still are men whose names 
call up simultaneously the papers they edit. 
Charles A. Dana and the New York Sun are 
names almost synonymous. When one thinks 
of Joseph Medill, he has in mind also the 
Chicago Tribune. When he reads the Louis- 
ville Courier -Journal^ he is cognizant that 
Henry Watterson is its guiding spirit. Like- 
wise, the Detroit Free Press carries with it 
the stamp of the man who has made it — 
William E. Quinby. 

These four names have not been selected as 
the four most prominent men in American 
journalism ; but they are four leading figures. 
It would be folly to designate any four men of 
Americans Fourth Estate as **the most prom- 
inent.*' Ten competent judges might select 
forty men, each certain that his quartet 
shines the brightest. The four to be treated 
within the narrow limits of this article will 



Charles A. Dana was not born in the New 
York Sun office, which assurance may not be 
necessary even for those who have come to 
think that the one could not exist without the 
other. Mr. Dana had enjoyed a varied career 
of forty-nine years, including the Brook 
Farm experiment with Emerson and others, 
before, in 1868, he entered theofticeof the Sun, 

The Sun, likewise, had struggled along for 
thirty-flve years without the aid of Editor 
Dana ; but it was not the Sun that the people 
of the present generation have read. When he 
took hold of it, the paper had its new birth. 
Founded in 1833, as the first penny newspaper 
of the world, it had enjoyed a more or less 
successful career up to the time that Charles 
A. Dana, after the close of the war, which 
had forced him out of New York into the office 
of assistant secretary of war, and finally into 
the editorial sanctum of the Chicago Repub- 
lican, — organized because it was thought that 
the Tribune had outlived its usefulness, — re- 
turned to the metropolis, and bought it for 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 
The Sun owed its rejuvenation to the fact that 
the coterie of New York Republicans who ran 
things in the metropolis, and the crowd that 
managed in Albany could not agree. One of 
the sets wanted an organ, and Dana supplied 
it. Though an organ, the Sun has represented 




J06EFH Medill. 
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the ideas of Dana quite as much as those of 
his party. Not a more virile journal ever 
went through the press. It still stands under 
Dana's editorial management, a vigorous, as- 
sertive, stolid type of American journalism. 

Mr. Dana's career before he came to the 
Sun was full of interest, and marked by influ- 
ence. Early in life he began newspaper work; 
and in 1847 he was taken on Horace Greeley's 
paper, the Tribune. It was not long before he 
was its first managing editor — a newspaper 
position that was almost new when Mr. Dana 
took it. There was too much brain in the 
Tribune office for agreement on all important 
subjects ; and when it came to the question of 
slavery and its extension, there was a clash. 
Sparks flew, and Dana stepped out. Greeley's 
position was too conservative. Secretary Stan- 
ton made Dana assistant secretary of war and 
he went to the front, helping to conduct the 
civil part of Grant's campaign. After the war, 
he took up duties on the Chicago Republican, 
but New York attracted him again ; and then 
began his connection with the Sun. 



For forty-two years Joseph Medill has been 
the controlling force of the Chicago Tribune, 
a journal for which the western newspaper- 
reading public has the highest respect. Medill 
was a Canadian, born in New Brunswick 
seventy-four years ago. He was American- 
ized at thfe age of nine years, his father immi- 
grating to Ohio, where the boy grew up on a 
farm, afterward studied law. and practised in 
Massillon. In 1849 he had his first newspaper 
experience, beginning the publication of a 
Free Soil paper in Coshocton. Three years 




William. £. Quinby. 




Hbnry Watterson. 



later he was to be found in Cleveland, where- 
he established the Leader as a Whig journal. 
Interested in politics then as now and always^ 
he was present when the Republican party 
was formed in Ohio, in 1854, the year when the 
same national institution had its inception 

under the oaks at Jackson, Mich." 

Ohio was too small a field, and Medill went 
to Chicago, where journalism and politics con- 
tinued to occupy his attention. In 1855 he^ 
with two associates, bought the Tribune. In 
1870 he helped make the constitution of Illi- 
nois, and in 1871 he became a member of the 
United States civil service commission, and 
was also mayor of Chicago. With the excep- 
tion of these duties, and the pleasure of a year 
in Europe, Mr. Medill has devoted the major 
portion of his time to his paper, of which he 
obtained a controlling interest in 1874. 

The editorial strokes that have been made 
in the Tribune by his pen have been heavy. 
Two great figures of Chicago journalism were 
Wilbur F. Storey and Medill, for a time con- 
temporaneous. So much alike in the power 
of their pens, they differed in their style. 
Storey knew no opinion except his own. He 
set out on the hypothesis that he was right,, 
and he brooked no interference with his logic. 
Medill was forceful, but courteously recog- 
nized opposition. Both struck to kill. When- 
ever Medill announced his position on a matter 
of principle, his enemies winced under the fire. 
Under his control, the Tribune still maintaina 
its pristine dignity and conservatism. Me- 
dill and his paper are a power in the West- 
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William E. Quinby, controlling owner and 
•editor-in-chief of the Free Precis, at present 
minister plenipotentiary and envoy extraordi- 
nary to the Netherlands, began his newspaper 
career with the paper he owns, on a salary of 
twelve dollars a week. It was in 1800, two 
years after his graduation from the literary 
department of the University of Michigan, 
and he was court reporter. In a year he had 
risen to the position of city editor, at a time 
when Wilbur F. Storey was editor and pro- 
prietor. Mr. Store}' wanted to demonstrate 
the feasibility of his idea of a great Chicago 
newspaper, and in 1861 sold the Free Press to 
Henry N. Walker. At the end of his third 
year with the paper, Mr. Quinby was manag- 
ing editor and owned a quarter interest. By 
1872 he was controlling owner. Under his 
management, the Free Prenn grew world-wide 
in its reputation. It circulated throughout 
the United States, and a London edition was 
established, a feature maintained with success 
to this day. Four years ago, in reward for 
unbroken and excellent party service, Mr. 
Quinby was made minister to the Nether- 
lands by President Cleveland. It is worthy 
of note that the Free Press was born during 
the first campaign of Andrew Jackson, a di- 
rect result of a demand for an organ in Michi- 
gan. For upward of three quarters of a 
century, therefore, it stood sturdily by the 
principles of democracy. When it declared 
its independence of party in 1896, it deemed 
such a course its duty, not because the party 
did not agree with the principles advocated 
by the paper, but because it believed the 
party had renounced its time-tried platform, 
and its editors acted through a sense of pa- 
triotism. 

Mr. Quinby has been a pervading force in 
his office. He has been a great selector of 
writers. He recognized the ability of Charles 
B. Lewis (M. Quad), and drew him to the 
staff of the paper. Likewise he discovered 
Luke Sharp (Robert Barr), who has won a 
reputation as a novel writer and as a humorist, 
and who still remains with the Free Press, 
being its London representative. Charles 
Follen Adams, too, was one of Mr. Quinby's 
discoveries; he did his first work for the Free 
Press. Writing of the editor-in-chief, (leorge 
P. Goodale, one of the oldest employees of the 
Fre^ Press, its well-known dramatic critic, a 
stockholder and secretary, says : — 

**Mr. Quinby's editorial shibboleth is clean- 
liness. Every attache of the journal early 
learns that nothing will bring down on his 
head the wrath of his superior so suddenly 
and overwhelmingly as the pollution of the 
Free Press with indecent phrase or unclean 
innuendo. . . . Some of his editorial associates 
have been with him uninterruptedly for nearly 
a generation. Their duties have been impor- 
tant and responsible at times, but it can be 
truthfully said that the spirit of William E. 
Quinby is visible in all their works- It is his 
well-earned reward that in the State and nation 
he is known to be the force that moves the 
Journal to which his life is dedicated." 



During the absence of Mr. Quinby abroad, 
the Free Press has been under editorial com- 
mand of Theodore E. Quinby, as managing 
editor, while the business management has 
been vested in Harry W. Quinby, both sons 
of the minister to the Netherlands. 



The youngest of the quartet of representa- 
tive American newspaper men is Henry Wat- 
terson, whose name is inseparably attached to 
the Louisville Conrier-Joumal. Wr. Watter- 
son is fifty-seven years old. He founded the 
G(njrier- Journal, combining three Louisville 
papers, in 1868. For a year previous, he had 
been editor of the I^ouisville Journal, the pa- 
per of George D. Prentice, whose name stands 
forth with remarkable prominence in the rec- 
ords of American journalism. When Mr. 
Watterson founded the Courier- Journal, he had 
associated with him Walter N. Haldeman, 
himself a newspaper man of reputation, later, 
prominent in Chicago journalism. Previous 
to his experience with the paper he now edits, 
Mr. Watterson had varied editorial experience. 
He was born a newspaper man, his father hav- 
ing been a journalist before him. He had 
been a soldier in the Confederate army, and 
the soldier spirit never left him. He fought 
the battles of his country as valiantly in the 
editorial columns of the Courier-Journal as he 
did for the South on the battle-field. His edi- 
torial aim is as straight as the sight of an 
infantryman; and woe to the enemy that gets 
in his way. A representative of the Cincin- 
nati Comnureial interviewed Mr. Watterson 
some years ago, and in connection with his 
interview gave the following pen picture of 
the Southern editor at work : — 

•* Going up two flights of stairs, I knocked 
at the door of Mr. Watterson*8 room, and 
was told to come in. Mr. Watterson is the 
head and front of the Courier- JovrTuU. He 
is part owner, managing editor, editor-in-chief, 
and all that sort of thing. In short, he is the 
Courier- Journal. He was bent over a volumi- 
nous pile of manuscript, working like a Trojan, 
for he lives and flourishes by work. 1 came 
near saying that he grows fat by work, but 
that would not be strictly true, as he is lean 
and slender. In stature he is small, not weigh- 
ing more than one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. He has the misfortune to be entirely 
blind in one eye, and partially so in the other. 
To see the work that he gets through with in 
a day, half blind as he is, is enough to make 
most men with good eyes ashamed." 

With the exception of the leanness and 
smallness of stature, the picture is good to- 
day. But Mr. Watterson has somewhat in- 
creased in portliness with age; and his audi- 
tors who have the privilege of seeing him now 
on the lecture platform, behold no attenuated 
form. Born a Democrat, Mr. Watterson has 
always been true to the real principles of De- 
mocracy. His ringing utterances from Paris 
last fall, when Democracy had shamed her- 
self, had the true tone of patriotism, the spirit 
that has for years characterized the columns 
of the Courier- Journal. 
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THE NEW NATIONAL LIBRARY; 

ALBERT SHAW. 

tion; but by far the largest source of supply ha» 
come from the copyright law of 1870, which 
requires the deposit in the Congressional Li- 
brary of two copies of each publication that 
claims protection under the American copy- 
right provisions. The fact that much of the 
material thus accumulated would be worthless 
for the purposes of the Boston or Chicago 
public libraries, or for such a great reference 
collection as the Astor Library in New York, 
does not have any bearing upon the functions 
of the national library at Washington. It i& 
of the utmost importance, both for present 
and for future purposes, that there should be 
one comprehensive collection of American 
books and publications of all kinds, preserved 
and arranged so as to bear faithful testimony 
to the life, the thought, and the work, of the 
American people from year to year. The Na- 
tional Library, besides its complete stores of 
American books, also preserves many news- 
paper flies. The future student of any depart- 
ment of our national history must find the 
vast collection developed under Mr. Spofford's 
guidance his principal source of knowledge. 



'T'HE early history of the nation's library at 
^ Washington was a checkered and unfor- 
tunate one. A considerable and very valuable 
beginning had been made in the flrst fourteen 
years of the present century; but the books 
were all burned up by the British when they 
destroyed the Capitol building in 1814. Then 
Congress bought Thomas Jefferson's library of 
about 7000 volumes and made it the nucleus 
for a second collection, which in 1851 had 
grown to about 55,000 volumes. In that year 
came another fire, from which only 20,000 
books were rescued. A new beginning was 
made the next year, when Congress appropri- 
ated $85,000 for purchases; and subsequent 
annual appropriations rapidly filled the breach. 

The growth of the library under Mr. Spof- 
ford's administration has made several large 
bounds through special accessions, such as the 
scientific library of the Smithsonian Institu- 



1 It Is proper to explain that while some of the illaetrft- 
tions in this article are identical with those in a recent 
CosmopolUcm, they were selected long before it was 
known that they were to be used by the latter. 
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Until recently, collections like this would 
have been comparatively useless, because no 
means had been invented for cataloguing or in- 
•dexing in such a way as to give the inquirer a 
•certain, prompt, and maximum use of the re- 
sources of the storehouse. Even at the present 
time the national library of France (the Biblio- 
Xheqne NaHonale), with volumes and manu- 



The huge English library in the British Mu- 
seum is comparatively available, though its 
cataloguing and indexing methods seem clumsy 
and inadequate to the American expert. But 
in Washington, if Mr. Spofford's strength is 
spared for a few short years, we shall see a 
collection of books and pamphlets, exceeding 
one million in number, brought under so per- 




Beautiful Stairways. 



scripts approaching three million in number, 
has only been to a very limited extent reduced 
to working order. The great German collec- 
tions at Berlin, Munich, and Dresden, each 
tsontaining from half a million to a million 
books, have never been indexed in a manner 
that : would be considered necessary for prac- 
tical use by our advanced American librarians. 



feet a system of classification that any single 
work may be found without a moment's de- 
lay ; while on the other hand the entire re- 
sources of the library as regards any particular 
subject may be placed at the disposal of the 
investigator. It would be well-nigh impossible 
to estimate at its full value the tremendous 
impetus which has been given to knowledge 
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by this triumph of the librarian's skill, which 
renders available all the knowledge of those 
who have gone before." 

[Many interesting descriptions of the new 
library have been given, but* perhaps none 
more tersely than by Nannie-Belle Maury, in 
the Cosmopolitan, which is here quoted: — ] 

It is an imposing granite building situated 
on the eastern heights of the city, directly 
opposite the east front of the Capitol, and 
surmounted by a golden dome reaching about 
one-third the height of the Washington Monu- 
ment. From far down the Potomac one can 
see this glistening landmark, which is second 
only to the dome of St. Isaac's, in St. Peters- 
burg, — the largest gilded dome in the world. 

** Very nearly four acres are covered by the 
immense structure, built of New Hampshire 
granite, on foundation walls as solid and en- 
during as the ground they rest upon. The 
whole effect of the building is of massive 
43trength and durability. It seems as though 
not even an earthquake could dislodge those 
ponderous blocks from the old Granite State. 

** The style is dignified rather than beautiful. 
The idea of unobtrusive simplicity has been 
Admirably carried out by General Casey and 
his assistants, who realized that, in putting 
another building so close to the Capitol, they 
were handicapped from the start and must 
aim at harmony rather than originality. So 
the library dome has been sacrificed to the 
Capitol dome, and is criticised for its flatness 
and lack of grace ; but, as one of the officers 
laughingly explained, *You see we had to 
avoid anything like rivalry, especially with 
regard to the dome, otherwise it would have 
looked like the old cat and her kitten.' 

"In viewing it, 3'ou feel instinctively that 
yon are looking at a great and lasting monu- 
ment, built to endure for centuries. It is 
capable of accommodating twice as many 
books as the largest library in the world — 
Ihe one in Paris — now contains. 

* 'Directly opposite the entrance doors and 
midway between the two flights of stairs is 
a fine portal of white marble, like a triumphal 
arch, leading to the rotunda, which is the 
reading-room. It is a royal and fitting gate- 
way to the temple of learning, surmounted by 
•the sculptured figures of two students, a youth 
and an old man, the work of Mr. Olin L. 
Warner, of New York. 

**The regulations require the present reading- 
room to be open every week-day throughout 
the year, from nine to four, and during the 
session of Congress, from nine until the 
hour of adjournment. Its tables are always 
-crowded. People from all parts of the globe 
are to be found there. One of the great uses 
•of the library is the facilities it supplies to 
students in the many colleges and seminaries 
at the national capital, and on a Saturday the 
schools turn loose scores of pupils in search of 
knowledge. 

The plan of the library is a central, circular 
reading-room, flanked on the north and south 
4>y two halls, each containing an enormous 



book stack of iron and marble, reaching up 
nine stories, and capable of holding a million 
volumes each. The windows of these book- 
chambers look into four large courts, which 




NOBTH STAIBWAT. 
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are enclosed by the outer wall of the building:. twice as many books as the famous library 

A lofty corridor with oflfices, small reading- of the French government, which numben> 

rooms, etc., opening into it, runs round the 2,300.000 volumes. It already ranks fifth in 

vast square of the entire building, its walls the world's great libraries, and contains about 




Decorations of the Dome. 



faced high with polished marble from the 
different States. 

It is the largest library building in the 
world ; the best lighted and the best ventila- 
ted. As I said before, it is capable of holding 



700,000 volumes. The number is increasing 
at the rate of 30,000 annually. The cost of 
the building is limited to 6,000,000 dollars. 
None but American artists were employed to 
decorate the walls. Mr. E. H. Blashfield, of 
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New York, did the frescoing in the dome, and 
Elihu Vedder was commissioned to paint a 
series of ideal pictures on the walls of the 
stair hall, representing the results of good and 
bad government. 
The reading-room is 
octagonal in shape, 
and a hundred feet 
in d i a m e t e r. Its 
ceiling is the dome, 
a great white canopy 
arching overhead a 
h undred and twenty- 
five feet above the 
mosaic pavements 
and richly orna- 
mented with carv- 
ings. Whatever may 
be said of the lack 
of grace in the flat- 
ness of the dome, 
as seen from the 
outside, nothing 
could be more dis- 
arming than the 
beauty of its interior 
lines. It is graceful, 
light, airy; every- 
thing that a dome 
should be. 

'* It affords ample 
space for three hun- 
dred readers and is 
arranged somewhat 
after the plan of the 
British Museum 
library, with tables 
converging to the 
center where sit the 
superintendent and 
his assistants, with 
the whole assem- 
blage of readers un- 
der their eyes. 

'*The 'Library of 
Congress ' does not 
seem to be the 
proper title for the 
nation's storehouse 
of books. Jefferson 
called it the * Li- 
brary of the United 
States ; ' and so ic 
is — a national pub- 
lic library gathered 

especially for the use of Congress, the Supremo 
Court, and the executive branches of tlie 
government, but open from the beginning to 




Beautiful Entrance Doors. 



all readers over sixteen years of age, without 
formality or introduction. 

** The president of the United States appoints 
the librarian of Congress, and he, in turn, his 
assistants. A joint 
committee of both 
houses of Congress 
has charge of the 
affairs of the li- 
brary. The present 
librarian, Mr. Ains- 
worth R. Spofford, 
has-been at his post 
for thirty -six years, 
and was' appointed 
by President Lin- 
coln. He is a man 
peculiarly fitted for 
this position, and is 
himself a living 
storehouse of knowl- 
edge. He can tell 
you in an instant 
what book will best 
help you on any 
subject you are 
studying, and where 
to find it. There 
seems to be abso- 
lutely no limit to 
his memory. He is 
a landmark and an 
institution of the 
national capital, 
and one can no more 
imagine the Con- 
gressional Library 
without Mr. Spof- 
ford than Capitol 
Hill without the 
Capitol." 

The great scien- 
tific and literary col- 
lections at Washing- 
ton are making the 
national capital a 
Mecca for advanced 
scholars who wish 
to avail themselves 
of opportunities for 
research. These 
educational facili- 
ties, which of late 
have attracted so 
much notice, will 
and their crowning fea- 
library building and its 



find . their center 
ture in the new 
contents. 



AN OLD THOUGHT. 

CHARLES HENRY LI'DERS. 

Framed in the cavernous fireplace sits a boy, 
Watching the embers from his grandsire's knee: 

One sees red castles rise, and laughs with joy ; 
The otlier marks them crumbling silontly. 
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THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 

RICHARD MILNR8. 

Where forest glooms the nerve appall. 
Where burns the radiant Western fall, 

One duty lies on old and young, — 
With filial piety to guard, 
As on its greenest native sward, 

The glory of the English tongue. 
That ample speech ! That subtle speech ! 
Apt for the need of all and each: 
Strong to endure, yet prompt to bend 
Wherever human feelings tend. 



MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 



ANNA CAREY. 



'KIO living American writer of rank has been 
so little written about as Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster. And yet there are few who possess so 
much of interest 
to the world. I 
first saw and 
heard her at Bay 
View, three or 
four years ago, 
and whether 
upon the plat- 
form or in soci- 
ety, was strongly 
impressed with 
her calm dig- 
nity, reserve 
force, and true- 
hearted, noble 
womanhood; 
and then in her 
addresses she 
touched and 
drew hearts with 
a persuasive 
power that few 
speakers possess. 

By her poems, 
editorial work, 
and public ad- 
dresses, she has 
revealed such a 
rich, high, and 
noble ideal that 
people of all sta- 
tions are drawn 
to h er. New 
York is her na- 
tive State, where 
she was born, at New Rochelle, in 1838. Her 
gifts are especially adapted to journalistic 
work, and her experience has been in connec- 
tion with Hearth and Home, Chruftian Work, and 
Christian InteUigence, where she was associate 
editor. Several years ago Harper Brothers 
called her to the editorial charge of Harper's 
Bazar, a position she still retains ; and 
through the weekly visits of that celebrated 
journal, her influence is marked upon the 
best homes of the land. It is said that hun- 
dreds of struggling young people owe their 
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success to the sympathetic counsel and aid of 
Mrs. Sangster. Her x>ersonal qualities are 
so winning, her ideals so elevating, and her 

words always so 
stimulating to 
right endeavor, 
that she is al- 
ways a favorite 
in all great meet- 
ings of women. 
Her collected 
poems have ap- 
peared under the 
titles of "Poems 
of the House- 
hold," **Home 
Fairies and 
Heart Flowers/' 
and *'Easter 
Bells, and Other 
Poems." The 
latter was 
brought out by 
Harper Brothers 
only a few weeks 
ago, and has 
been warmly re- 
ceived. Another, 
writing of her 
last book, has 
said: "The in- 
spiration of Mrs. 
Sangster's verse 
is found in the 
deep and tender 
sentiments of 
life. Home, 
hope, household 
love, mother brooding, and the hope of heaven 
are the themes she uses. How truly she appeals 
to the popular heart is shown by the fact that 
her verses are always floating around in the 
newspapers, are carried from hand to hand, 
given to children to recite in school, and sent 
to friends in bereavement. They always touch 
a tender chord, and vibrate in sympathy wuth 
the common weal and woe of every day life. 
Especially beautiful are her poems entitled, 
"Our Own,*' " The Sin of Omission," and "Are 
the Children at Home? " in her early works. 
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]yiR. JAMES LANE ALLEN has been less 
written about than any other leading 
American writer, on account of his dislike of 
personal notoriety; but his story, *• A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal,** which is one of the most suc- 
cessful books out, has placed him before the 
public in an entirely new light, and awakened 
increased interest in his personality. 

Until the appearance of this story, his work 
had been almost exclusively in a minor key. 
A pathetic strain, having no note of mor- 
bidness in it, vi- 
brates through 
•*The White 
Cowl," "Flute 
and Violin," 
•*Sister Dolo- 
rosa** and **The 
Qen 1 1 e m e n of 
Kentucky,*' and 
had come to be 
rocognized as an 
inseparable ele- 
ment of the artis- 
tic beauty of his 
work. *'A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal *' 
has shown that 
this is not true; 
that the use of 
the minor key 
was simply the 
result of the au- 
thor's earlier 
view of art. This 
story is without 
a shadow, and its 
fresh, delicious 
humor is as sweet 
as the pathos of 
those that pre- 
ceded it. Of 
literary art so 
fine that the 
highest critics 
have called it a 
classic, i t pos- 
sesses some addi- 
tional indefina- 
ble quality which has endeared it to the aver- 
age reader, who cares little for the classic for 
its own sake. ** Butterflies " — Mr. Allen's 
story, which appeared serially in Harper's, 
last summer — deepened the impression made 
by •* A Kentucky Cardinal," that he has broad- 
ened his views of fiction, and entered upon a 
second manner. 

As to the motive of the work, it is not a 
story for children. It deals with the gravest 
questions of life — the terrific forces of animal 
nature. It tells the story of a simple country 
boy and a simpler country girl with the abso- 
lutely unflinching frankness that its univer- 
sality justifies; but with such reverence, such 
delicacy, that only the trained eye of science 
can see the awful truth veiled by the grace 
and beautv of the writer's consummate art. 




The new story touches the Southern soil, and 
throbs not only with the passions of life but 
with the passions of nature. Through it, as 
through all his works, pulses a strong love of 
land, of woods and fields. The love is hered- 
itary. 

The author was born on a farm near Lexing- 
ton, and in the very heart of the blue-grass 
region of Kentucky, where the Aliens had been 
gentlemen farmers for three generations be- 
fore his birth. They were originally Virgin- 
ians of English 
ancestry, and a 
recent reproduc- 
tion of the first 
edition of the 
London Times 
shows them t o 
have been landed 
gentry a t that 
date. By blood 
and by marriage 
they were related 
in Virginia, and 
afterward in 
Kentucky, to 
the Mad i sons, 
Paynes, John- 
sons, and Lanes. 
Of this sturdy 
Scotch-Irish par- 
entage was Mr. 
Allen's mother, 
Helen Foster, 
who was born in 
Mississippi, was 
married at fif- 
teen, and who 
lived the greater 
part of her long 
life in Kentucky. 
The girlish bride 
brought a pretty 
fortune to her 
husband; and 
his great grand- 
father, Richard 
Allen, the first of 
the family in the 
State, had been wealthy, owning an enormous 
tract of land near Lexington. But before the 
birth of the author, his father had lost not 
only his own fortune but that of his wife, and 
the family had become acquainted with such 
straitened means as it had never known be- 
fore. Then followed the Civil War. The eld- 
est son entered the army when but a lad, while 
the father and second son suffered political 
banishment from the State. When they re- 
turned, the prostration, distress, and ruin of 
the times met them. 

The subject of this sketch was the youngest 
of seven children, and the education which, 
with his natural gift, was to make him one of 
the most scholarly writers that the South has 
produced, was begun and continued under the 
greatest difficulty. For a year or two before 
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the close of the war he went to a country 
school. But his real learning at this period 
of his life seems to have come from his near- 
ness to nature and from his love of the woods 
and the fields and the animals and the birds. 
The trend of his mind was markedly literary 
from the first. His reading at all times was 
directed by his mother, whose taste was for 
the best books. He had few of his own, and 
generally read what she read, the source of 
the supply being the circulating library in 
Lexington. It is gratifying to know that the 
mother lived to see some of the published 
works of this youngest son, — her Benjamin, — 
for whom she was so ambitious. ^He was not 
content to graduate with the honors of his 
class, and the degree of Bachelor of Arts at 
Transylvania University, the first of the 
Southern universities to rally after the war. 
Finishing seven years of hard study, he after- 
ward entered upon a postgraduate course, and 
received the degree of Master of Arts. It 
sounds like a simple story, but between the 
lines runs a record of ceaseless struggle such 
as few know, on the road to learning — never 
easy to any. 

In the year of his graduation his father 
died ; the two elder brothers had ^fone to seek 
their fortunes ; and thus James Lane Allen be- 
came at twenty-one the bread winner for three. 
Unable to leave home, it was necessary to find 



something to do, and he applied for the posi- 
tion of country school-teacher in the adjoining' 
county. He received the appointment, and 
held it for a year. The ensuing two years 
were spent in teaching in Missouri. He then 
returned to Kentucky to become private tutor 
on the border of Bourbon and Fayette coun- 
ties, where the scene of *' Butterfiies ** is sup- 
posed to be laid. 

He came to New York ten years ago, with a 
lead-pencil and a few dollars in his pocket, 
and no letter of introduction. The strugg^le 
was at first fiercer, if that were possible, than 
he had found it from childhood; but at last 
he was free, and all that he asked was absolute 
freedom to live his own life, and liberty to do 
the work he loved. He began it with ma- 
ture powers and intellectual preparation such 
as few writers can command ; and within the 
eight years that have transpired since then, 
he has written, despite of many interruptions, 
five volumes, several poems, and many critical 
essays. He is still a tireless student, and he 
insists that the study of every other art is of 
value in attaining to a knowledge of the art of 
fiction. Though recognition has been tardy, 
the tributes which his work has called forth 
have always been of the highest character in 
this country and in the European world of 
letters, yet Mr. Allen regards himself as still 
on the threshold of his literary life. 



TERPSICHORE IN THE FLAT CREEK QUARTERS. 

JOHN ALFRED MACON. 

Listen when I call the Aggers ! Watch de music as yo' go I 

Chassay forward ! (Now look at 'em I some too fas' an* some too slow I) 

Step out when I gibs de order ; keep up eben wid de line ; 

What's got in dem lazy niggers? Stop dat stringin' out behin' ! 

All go forrard to de center ! Balance roun' and den go back ! 

Keep on in de proper 'rection, right straight up an' down de crack I 

Moobe upsides an' mind de music ; listen when you hear me speak I 

(Jes' look at dem Pea Ridge niggers, how dey 's buckin' 'gin de Creek!) m m 

Dat's de proper action. Sambo! den you done de biznis right! 

Now show 'em how you knocked de splinters at'de shuckin' t 'udder night ; 

Try to do your lebbel bes', an' stomp it like you used to do! 

Jes' come down on de "Flat Creek step" an' show de Kidge a thing or two! 

Now look at dat limber Jonah tryin' to toch de fancy fling! 

(Who ebberseed a yaller nigger dat could cut de pidgin-wing?) 

Try dat lick agin, dar, Moses ; tell you what, dat 's hard to beat! 

(How kin sich a little nigger handle sich a pile o' feet?) 

Swing your corners! Turn your pardnersi ('Pears de motion 'sgittin slow.) 

What 's de matter wid de music? Put some rosgum <m dat bowl 

Moobe up, Tom — don't be so sleepy! Let 'em soe what you kin do! 

Light off in de "gra'-vine-twis' " an' knock de ** double-shuftle," too! 

Gosh: dat double-j'inted Steben flings a hifalutin hoof! 

He kicks de dus' plum out de planks an' jars de shingles on de roof! 

Steady, now, an' check de motion! Letde fiddler stop de chunel 

I smell de 'possum froo de crack, an' supper 's gwine to call you soon! 

De white folks come it mighty handy, waltzin' *roun' so nice an' fine; 

But when you come to reg'lar dancin\ niggers kabes 'em irai/ behin* ! 
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ABOUT OUR GREAT MAGAZINES. 

MARY HENDRICK80N STALKER. 



IT was an event in literature when the first 
* number of Harper'n New Monthly Magazine 
appeared in June, 1850. It was in pursuance 
of a belief that the time and country demanded 




Charles Dudley Warnek. 

and would support a periodical of higher char- 
acter than was then in circulation, that the 
new magazine was founded. 

Its early issues were filled with stories of 
current literature in both England and Amer- 
ica. With marvelous skill, its editors have all 
succeeded in pleasing the average taste and in 
keeping pace with the popular mind. It does 
not aim to be a keenly philosophical or highly 
intellectual power, or a leader of men's 
thoughts, but to follow new fields just as they 
present themselves, to give to its readers 
articles of highest interest on the topics of the 
day. It seeks to be impartial and free from 
bias, is neither a critic nor a censor. The 
ablest representatives on both sides of a ques- 
tion write their views for the magazine, and 
the public is left to decide. There has been 
no discovery of modern times, either purely 
scientific or practically adapted to human 
wants, but has found a place in this magazine. 
Its index on all subjects relating to the world's 
progress is encyclopedic. In history, biog- 
raphy, architecture, and the fine arts, there is 
the same completeness. For nearly fifty 
years there have here appeared many of the 
best productions of English and American 
novelists. Saj'S its own Easy Chair, "What 
are the novelists but the story-tellers on the 



long march and bivouac of life?" Many of 
the sweetest lyrics of our American poets were 
first published in its pages. Its wealth of 
illustration, its pure fiction, its choice poetry, 
its historical, industrial, and social studies, 
have established this senior American maga- 
zine as a favorite in tens of thousands of 
homes. 

Upon the death of its editor, George W. 
Curtis, Charles Dudley Warner was chosen as 
his successor, and is now the presiding force 
in the editorial seat. He graduated at Hamil- 
ton, in 1853, and for six years was editor of 
Harford Press, and when that was consoli- 
dated with the Hartford Courant, he became 
joint editor of the latter. He traveled exten- 
sively in Europe and the East. His letters 
during this time to the Coi/ran^ were afterward 
collected and published in book form, with the 
title, *' Saunterings." There soon followed 
•*0n the Nile" and ''In the Levant." One 
reads these books not so much to learn about 
these places as to enjoy the delightful sensa- 
tion of seeing them with Warner's eyes. His 
most important work in connection with Har- 
per's has been a series of papers, "Studies in 
the South," '* Mexican Papers," and '* Studies 
in the Great West." 

His reputation as a humorist, delicate and 
refined, was established by his two extremely 
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popular books, '* Summer in a Garden*' and 
"Backlog Studies." He is essentially an es- 
sayist, original and independent, open to 
receive impressions from facts themselves 
rather than from what others say and think. 

The conductor of the "Literary Notes" 
department of Harper's is Lawrence Hulton, 
who was at one time dramatic critic for the 
New York Evening Mail. He, with Clara 
Erskine Clement, edited the American Actor 
Series. 

The Atlantic Monthly was founded in 1857, 
with James Russell Lowell as editor. He ac- 
cepted the editorship only on condition that 
Oliver Wendell 
Holmes should be a 
contributor. Hence 
it was that the first 
number of the new 
magazine contained 
the opening pages of 
" The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table," 
which was continued 
month after month, 
until its completion, 
to the great delight 
of its readers. 

Lowell edited the 
first nine volumes of 
the Atlantic, toiling 
faithfully and writ- 
ing abundantly him- 
self, generally on po- 
litical themes. 

It was planned that 
the magazine should 
contain contributions 
more particularly 
from the New Eng- 
land group of writers. 
From a literary point 
of view, it is, per- 
haps, the ablest mag- 
azine of its class ever 
published in this country ; for it has com- 
manded the talent of the most highly culti- 
vated writers our nation has ever produced, — 
Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Mrs. Stowe, and others well known to fame. 
The Atlantic has ever been loyal and truly pa- 
triotic in sentiment and spirit. During he 
Civil War it took part in discussing the burn- 
ing questions of the da3% and stood stanch and 
firm for the fiag and the oppressed. Its arti- 
cles had the true ring of freedom. It has al- 
ways encouraged new writers of ability, and 
in its pages are found many first productions 
of those who later became noted. 

In 1862 James T. Fields became editor ; then 
in 1870, W. D. Howells, followed in 1881 by 
Thomas B. Aldrich, and in 1890 by Horace E. 
Scudder. Mr. Scudder, the present editor, 
was born in 1838, graduated at Williams Col- 
lege and went to New York City, where he 
taught for three years. Later he returned to 
Boston to devote himself to literature. He 
was first editor of the Riverside Magazine for 




young people during the four years of its ex- 
istence, and in its pages first appeared "Sto- 
ries from my Attic." 

He is a charming writer for children and 
young people. As such he has written several 
delightful story books for them. His other 
works are, "Men and Manners in America," 
" Noah Webster," in the American Men of Let- 
ters Series, "History of the United States," 
and many other popular books. 

For the publishing house of Houghton, 
Mifflin <& Co., he has edited the American 
Commonwealth Series, "American Poems" 
and ** American Press." As editor of the 
Atlantic he is one of the leading literary men 
of the country. 

In * 1870 Dr. J. G. 
Holland, who, after 
long solicitation by 
Chas. Scribner, had 
gone to New York to 
edit Hottrs at Home, 
began Scribner^s 
Monthly. When 
Hours at Home was 
merged i n to Scrib- 
ner' s, Richard Wat- 
son Gilder became 
associate editor, only 
to become editor-in- 
chief upon the death 
of Dr. Holliind. The 
name of the maga- 
zine was then 
changed to The Cen- 
tury Ulusirated Month- 
ly Magazine. Mr. 
Gilder, poet and 
journalist, is still its 
editor. He was born 
in Borden town, N. J., 
in 1844, and in 1883 
received the degree 
of LL. D. from Dick- 
inson College. 
He is a poet of marked ability. His lyrics, 
tender and persuasive, are marked by a sweet 
simplicity and naturalness. The following 
are but two little gems taken from a casket of 
many jewels : — 

Like A violet, like a Urk, 
Like the dawn that kills the dark. 
Like a dewdrop trembling, clinging. 
Is the poet's first sweet singing.^' 

^ Through love to light! O wonderfal the way 
That leads from darkness to the perfect day.— 
From darkness and from sorrow of the night, 
To morning that comes singing o*er the sea. 
Through love to light! Throagh light, O Qod, to thee. 
Who art the love of love, the eternal light of light.'* 

His little poem, "Father and Son," reveals 
a sweet trust in the great Father, God. 

The Century Magazine seeks to be an edu- 
cator, to discuss questions of public interest, 
to lead opinion rather than to simply record 
current thought. Hence, it has taken an ac- 
tive part in various reforms. It has spoken 
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freely and with commeDdable frankness, re- 
gardless of what might be the prejudice of 
certain of its readers. It is truly American in 
spirit and purpose. It has particularly inter- 
ested itself in American authors, and has thus, 
in the fields of fiction, poetry, essay, and biog- 
raphy, represented American talent for the 
last twenty-six years. It seeks to promote not 
only good literature but good citizenship. 
With this view, it published the Great South 



Series ; The papers on the Great West ; The 
Civil War Series, written by leading partici- 
pants in the events narrated ; the only author- 
ized "Life of Lincoln,'* by his private secre- 
taries ; The California Series ; Kennan's de- 
scription of the Siberian Exile System and the 
life of Napoleon. Its illustrations are the 
best. It has brought into the homes of the 
land, reproductions of the best paintings of 
American, Italian, and Dutch artists. 



JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 



AMY WORDSWORTH. 



A NY enumeration of the first of living 
" American writers would be incomplete 
without the name of James Whitcomb Riley. 
It was not so remarkable, when his first book 
of poems ap- 
peared, in 1883, 
that the public 
eagerly bought 
and read his 
book ; but it is 
sufBciently re- 
markable to 
stamp him as 
possessing real 
genius that every 
succeeding work 
has found the 
critical readers 
All the more en- 
thusiastic over 
h i s originality, 
naturalness, and 
rich nature. Mr. 
Riley's success is 
a living witness 
of what he has 
often said in 
protest, — that 
American wri- 
ters have too 
often sought to 
perfect them- 
selves in culture 
according to the 
European stand- 
ards, when they 
should have 
aimed to be 
themselves in 
life and writings. 
Following out 
this philosophy has made Riley famous, when 
he would probably have failed had he aped 
the profession of culture. His early educa- 
tion seems to have been quite neglected, al- 
though his father was a lawyer and a gifted 
orator, known far beyond the village of Green- 
field, Ind., where Riley was born, in 1852. 

Riley's early life does not seem to have been 
-dominated by any special ambition. His 
iather used to think that the son was about 
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the worst case he ever had. He tried reading 
law, but finding that political economy and 
Blackstone would n^t rhyme, he slid out of the 
ofiQce and ran off with a patent medicine man. 

This he excused 
on the ground 
that he was suf- 
faring from 
physical infirm- 
ity, and reasoned 
that if he could 
only be with the 
patent medicine 
man, he would 
be cured. Then 
began a wander- 
ing life, and he 
established quite 
a local reputa- 
tion on the stage. 
About 1876, he 
began contribu- 
ting to the news- 
papers, and once 
lost his position 
by a clever at- 
tempt to palm 
off **Leonaine," 
which many lit- 
erary critics 
were deceived in 
attributing to 
Poe. His first 
success that 
brought him no- 
tice was in the 
Ind ianapol is 
Journal^ and to 
Indianapolis he 
has been wedded 
ever since he be- 
gan to acquire fame. He is not married, but 
owns a delightful home, kept by married sis- 
ters, on Lockerbie street, about which he has 
sung, — 

**Such a dear little street, it is nestled away 
From the noise of the city and heat of 
the day." 

Indianapolis has two lions — General Ben- 
jamin Harrison and James Whitcomb Riley. 
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Riley knows and is known by everybody in 
his city, for he is a great favorite there. The 
methods of successful literary people are al- 
ways matters of interest, ' T is a trick of poets 
to give their work the appearance of having 
been turned off without effort ; but Mr. Riley 
avers that when he begins writing, he uses 
the rubber end of his pencil far more than the 
other end. Like many others, he can only 
write when the mood is on. Not long ago 
Mr. Bok came out to secure Mr. Riley to con- 
tribute to the Ladies' Home Journal^ but had 
to return without success, for he was frank 
enough to say he could not write poetry to 
order. 

Several months ago there was a marked 
event in the poet's life — his return in tri- 
umph to the quiet little country town, which 
he has immortalized in verse, his early home, 
the scene of •* Green Fields and Running 
Brooks*' and the abiding place of "Li>:abuth 
Ann," the *' Raggedy Man," and all those 
other interesting characters in rural Hoosier 
life. Mr. Riley had been back to Greenfield, 
which is just twenty miles from Indianapolis, 
many times, but as the world-famed poet he 
had never before recited there. The town's 
enthusiasm and cordiality were at the highest 
pitch, and even the "Old Saxhorn Band," 
with some of the original members, was there 
to escort the poet from the train. Riley's en- 
joyment was heartfelt, and those who heard 
him that night say his art and his heart were — 
for they are one and the same — at the best. 
The poet has bought the old family home- 
stead in Greenfield, and spends part of his 
summers there. 

Mr. Riley is still a young man at heart, 
withal he is not very old as time is measured 
in years. He is just entering his prime, hardly 
across the line of forty. In the world's goods 
he is fairly well endowed — all the accumula- 
tion of profits from his poems. It is stated 
that his income from his books now amounts 
to more than $10,000 a year, ihe sale of those 
volumes long on the market showing steady 
gains over their popularity of a few years 
ago. Occasionally he honors Indianapolis so- 
cial functions by his presence. His two sisters 
live in Indianapolis, and to their children he 
is very much devoted. 

My allotted space leaves little room to con- 
sider his peculiar gifts and his several works. 
He is sure always to rank as one of America's 
first poets, and in point of jfenius must ever 



be associated with Emerson and Longfellow. 
'*No poet," says William D. Howells, **haa 
ever shown such a sympathetic passion for 
the homely and humble things of life." His 
last work, ••The Child World," is a great 
favorite, and is so true, so tender, and so 
kindly in spirit. 

••The child-heart is so strange a little thing — 

So mild — so timorously shy and small — 
When grown-up hearts throb, it goes scam- 
pering 

Behind the wall, nor dares peer out at all! — 
It is the veriest mouse 
That hides in any house — 
So wild a little thing is any child-heart! 

Child-heartI mild heart! — 
Ho, my little wild heart! 
Come up here to me out o' the dark. 
Or let me come to you! 



"Nay, little child-heart, you have never need 
To fear us ; — we are weaker far than you — 
' Tis we who should be fearful — we indeed 
Should hide us, too, as darkly as you do — 
Safe as yourself, withdrawn. 
Hearing the world roar on 
Too wilful, woeful, awful, for the child- 
heart! 

Child-heart! mild heart! — 
Ho, my little wild heart! 
Come up here to me out o' the dark. 
Or let me come to you! 



" The child world — long and long since lost to 
view — 

A fairy paradise! — 
How always fair it was and fresh and new! 
How every affluent hour heaped heart and 
eyes 

With treasures of surprise! " 



No other writer of this or any land seems to 
have so vividly remembered — yes, retained, 
too— the feelings of childhood, as the Hoosier 
poet. The *' Child World,'' serious, gay. and 
playful, reveals the soul of James Whitcomb 
Riley. 



AMERICA. 

WILLIAM JAMES LINTON. 

Land named Hope ! 

Our best have hailed the promise of thy growth. 
Surely had honor's race-ground room for both 
America and England, side by side. 
Yet leaving pride 
Sufficient scope. 
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HESTER PRYNNE. 

* She will not B^e&k. y — Dimrneitdale, in "Scarlet Letter.'' 
MARETTA R. MC CAUGHEY. 

Yea, silent yet, though hushed, they stand and wait — 

That crowd, all silent, too, with judging stare 

More keenly felt and harder still to bear 

Than all their censure. Can she love or hate 

So well that she can hold the guilt}' mate 

Of her own sin a secret now to keep 

Through such disgrace ? Aye, though the babe should weep, 
She wiU not speak. "Hester, speak, 'tis not too late," 
The pastor's voice, entreating, silence broke, 
While o'er the scarlet letter shone the sun. 
And Hester saw and heard and woke 
As from a dream. " Nay, it is done t 
I'll bear the shame alone!" O, woman's heart! 
This could not be, did God not bear a part? 
Class 1900. 



HAMILTON W. MABIE. 



JAMES HACARTHUR. 



(CRITICISM," said Mr. Mabie, in the course 
^ of a recent conversation, " has many dif- 
ferent uses. There is the criticism which 
aims simply to give 
an account of a 
book at the moment 
of its appearance, 
for the information 
and guidance of 
those who want to 
know what books to 
read,— that is legiti- 
mate criticism. 
Great criticism, 
practised by such 
men as Goethe, 
Coleridge, and 
Matthew Arnold, 
attempts not only to 
give us an estimate 
of a man's work but 
to show us his soul. " 

What Mr. Mabie 
has said of the 
highest exercise of 
the functions of 
criticism and liter- 
ary interpretation is 
particularly appli- 
cable to himself, and 
entitles him to the 
rank which an Eng- 
lish writer gave him, 
who spoke to an 
American audience 
of Mr. Mabie as 
"one of your best 
critics." The place 
which Mr. Mabie has undoubtedly taken in 
modern criticism has yet to be fully and 
adequately recognized, but already he has 




won a large following by his delightful booky, 
and there is abundant evidence of increasing 
interest in the literary career of one who has 
made a niche for 
himself in the world 
of letters. Ap- 
proaching litera- 
ture filled equally 
with reverence for 
the unbroken vital- 
ity of its past and 
faith in its exhaust- 
less future, and im- 
bued with the viril- 
ity and vigor of our 
democratic era, Mr. 
Mabie has caught 
the tide of the mod- 
ern critical move- 
ment begun by 
Winckelmann, Her- 
der, and Goethe in 
Germany; con- 
tinued by Coleridge, 
Carlyle, and Mat- 
thew Arnold in Eng- 
land ; and in some 
measures by Emer- 
son, Lowell, and 
Stedman in this 
country. 

Mr. Mabie lives in 
Summit, N. J., on 
one of the most en- 
viable sites a writer 
might wish to 
choose. His house 
is literally a covert 
from the fret and fever of the outside world ; 
wherever you turn, you seem to be surrounded 
by trees, giving one an impression of a clearing- 
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in the forest, albeit the railway station is only 
a ten minutes* walk distant. Here, you say, 
is leisure to grow wise and shelter to grow 
ripe." And while nature forms a sanctuary 
without, home affections and the influence of 
art and literature brood within, and complete 
the charm which brings to man all that the 
earth affords of heaven. Mr. Mabie's working 
den is upstairs; but we sat in the library, 
with its large windows, its capacious, sturdy 
fire, its walls lined with books, and here and 
there stray evidence of the writer's craft, but 
all in order, betokening the deft touch of a 
woman's hand. Mr. Mabie has reached that 
happy stage of life when one enters, as Brown- 
ing describes it, into the possession of " man- 
hood's prime vigor." 

" I was born at Cold Spring, on the Hudson, 
and came from New York stock on both sides. 
My ancestors have always lived in the Empire 
State ; one of them, my great grandfather, 
Mercer Hamilton, was a Scotchman, and a 
graduate of the University of Edinburgh. 
From him I take my Christian name. 

**I prepared for college under a private 
tutor instead of attending a preparatory 
fichool. I went to Williams College, where I 
took the course, graduating in 1867. Among 
my classmates were President Stanley Hall, of 
Clark University, President Dole, of the Ha- 
waiian Republic, Francis L. Stetson, Henry 
Loomis Nelson, the editor of Harper* s Weekly ^ 
and Gilbert Tucker, who has recently pub- 
lished a book on *Our Common Speech.' 

** While in college I read constantly and 
omnivorously. I know of no greater joy that 
I have had in life than the long winter terms 
at Williams when I used to begin reading 
about seven o'clock in the evening, and read, 
often interruptedly, until eleven. In this way 
I gave five or six hours a day to solid reading. 
I found out then, for the first time, that the 
Greek clasteics were literature, and I did not 
discover it so much in the class room as out- 
side of it. I became also deeply interested, 
during this period, in German literature. 

** I had a very strong literary bent in my 
aims and feelings even before I entered Will- 
iams, and while in college it almost became 
a passion with me. I had a group in my class, 
as I have already said, who were men of ex- 
ceptionable ability. We formed an informal 
talking club, which met on Saturday eve- 
nings ; and our discussions on literature, art, 
and philosophy were of distinct educational 
value to me. But I lacked confidence, and 
when I left college, was still very young and 
immature — young, that is, for my years. I 
could not make up my mind to adopt litera- 
ture as my profession, so I did what so many 
others have done under similar circumstances; 
I studied law, taking the course at Columbia 
College Law School. After qualifying my- 
self, I began to practise, but devoted most of 
my time to reading. 

" It became more and more clear to me that 
I must follow the bent of my nature, in order 
•either to be happy or successful, so I resolved 



to make a break for it ; and about that time 
I was offered a position on the editorial staff 
of what was the Christian Union. That was 
sixteen years ago last June." 

Dr. Lyman Abbott became the editor of the 
Christian Union about the time of Henry Ward 
Beecher's retirement from that position. 
Since then. Dr. Abbott and Mr. Mabie have 
worked together in the closest amity on this 
religious weekly, now the Outlook; and to their 
enterprise and foresight is largely due the 
prominent position which the periodical has 
taken among the leading religious journals of 
the world. As soon as Mr. Mabie felt at home 
with his editorial work, he began to engage in 
other writing, and published a little volume 
of Norse stories — his first literary effort — in 
1884, which was the first-fruits of a long study 
of mythology and folk-lore. 

"I think,'* said Mr. Mabie in the interview, 
** that the thing which gave me the deepest 
interest in literary study was the perception, 
becoming more and more clear, that literature 
is the cry of the human soul; it is an expres- 
sion of what is deepest in man's nature, under 
all the varied experiences of life; and there 
has grown upon me the thought of its unity 
and its wholeness as an utterance of humanity 
under historical conditions; and that closeness 
of art to life came in my mind to be the funda- 
mental thought about literature. It seems to 
me to be, in all its greater developments and 
epochs, the perfectly genuine and almost spon- 
taneous expression of what men are thinking 
and feeling and doing." 

*'I should infer, then, that you consider 
a man's intellectual power as only efficient in 
proportion as it is magnetized by his spiritual 
nature, so to speak?" 

I do. I think that the measure of a man's 
power is not to be found in any special gift, 
but in the depth and richness of his own per- 
sonality. * Whatever a man does greatly, ' says 
Goethe, * he does with his whole nature.' " 

'*So you cannot conceive a man of vicious 
habits, or immoral life producing a perfect 
work of art?" 

** While a great many beautiful things have 
been done by men of unwholesome habits, 
I think that great work involves always self- 
restraint, continuity of effort, power of will, 
and general health fulness of nature. I do not 
think that the Greek tragedies, or the plays 
of Shakespeare, or the divine comedy, or the 
works of Goethe, or the novels of Balzac, of 
Thackeray, or of Sir Walter Scott could have 
been produced save by men who were essen- 
tially sane, and by sane I mean healthful. 
When a man violates the laws of life, he sepa- 
rates himself from the power that nourishes 
him. 

'* I think there are a great many hopeful 
indications in this country," said Mr. Mabie. 
"While it is true that we have no writers 
of the first magnitude, it is also true that we 
have a number of writers of genuine quality. 
Many of our writers of short stories are giving 
us the real thing — that is, they are giving us 
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the provincial of the country in lasting forms. 
I do not expect national writers for a long 
time to come. I do not see how we can have 
a national literature in the sense in which the 
Italians, the Spanish, the French, Germans, 
and English possess a national literature, until 
we have certain fundamental ideas univer- 
sally held, and a deep and rich national expe- 
rience in which every man in every section 
of the country shares." 

In an age characterized by superficial think- 
ing and utilitarianism, Mr. Mabie's sane and 



thoughtful view, and the estimate of life, 
expressed in his books and elsewhere, offer a 
healthy protest to a blind devotion to material 
ends, and appeal to that deep vein of idealism 
which he believes to exist beneath the appar- 
ent grossness of our civilization. ••Skepti- 
cism," he declares, '*is the root of all evil in 
us and in our arts. We do not believe enough 
in God, in ourselves, and in the divine laws 
under which we live. Great art involves great 
faith — a clear, resolute, victorious insight 
into and grasp of things." — Bookman. 



SOME LIVING ILLINOIS AUTHORS.' 



MRS. HARRIBT WRIGHT. 



Th OLLOWING a suggestion in the Ladies' 
Home Journal of crediting certain districts 
to the writers who have farmed them in a lit- 
erary way, we would claim Mrs. Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood as an author who represents 
not only Illinois but 
a much larger tract 
of country. She is 
both a pioneer and 
a persistent cultiva- 
tor of that, field of 
historical fiction 
which reflects the 
life and times of the 
French occupancy 
in America. The • 
busy pen which has 
given us the ** Story 
of Tonty," **01d 
Kaskaskia," "The 
Romance of Bol- 
lard," ** Tales of 
Acadia," and many 
more, has yet other 
riches in store for 
us. Her "Days of 
Jeanne d' Arc," a 
serial running in the 
Century, is to be 
published in book 
form in October. 

She has now in 
hand four books : 
"French Sketches,'* 
which will be 
printed in the At- 
lantic Monthly before 
binding; "Mackinac 
Stories," a book of 
short stories which 
will first appear in Harper's Magazine '' " A 
Condensed History of the French in America," 




Olara Louise Bctrnham 



1 The Aisiitanee of Mrs. Matt Ogden and Mrs. H. M. 
Slaason, of the SsinoB B. Y. R. C., MoHne, III., Is acknowl- 
edged, in the preparation of this article ; also indebted- 
ness to several authors for material, and to Munsey'i 
Magazine for some statements regarding the four gentle- 
men mentioned. 



and last, "A Story of the Red River Colonists 
at -the Beginning of this Century." She ex- 
pects to work all summer at Mackinac, or on 
the coast, where she can consult the Eastern 
libraries. Mrs. Cath^rwood's home has been 
for many years at 
Hoopestown, 111. 

Among Illinois 
writers we find 
Henry B. Fuller, 
whio has typified 
Chicago in his work 
called "The Cliff 
Dwellers." In this 
Mr. Fuller depicts 
with masterly hand 
more phases of Chi- 
cago life hitherto 
untouched, and has 
produced a work 
thoroughly sur- 
charged with local 
color. His earlier 
stories, "The Chev- 
alier of Pensieri- 
Vani" and "The 
Chatelaine of La 
Trinity " are more 
cosmopoli tan in 
character. " With 
the Procession" is 
a later novel, with 
Western flavor. 

Stanley Waterloo, 
another Chicagoan, 
is both poet and 
novelist. His best 
efforts in flction are 
"An Odd Situa- 
tion" and "A Man 
and a Woman," — the first story advocating 
free trade and the annexation of Canada, 
the other a story of life in the Upper Mftasis- 
sippi valley, a region where five hundred years 
of human existence were condensed into one 
hundred, and where the author thinks is the 
real theater of the American novel. 
Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor, noted for his 
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social position and abundant fortune, as well 
as his literary achievements, published several 
years since a high-class weekly called *' Amer- 
ica." This lived but eighteen months, and 
cost its projectors seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars. In 1801 Mr. Taylor published his first 




Amelia Oere Mason. 

novel, '*With Edged Tools," followed and 
surpassed by a second, **An American Peer- 
ess." This work proved acceptable to the 
English as well as to the American public. 

Southern life has been depicted by Opie P. 
Read, known as the founder and editor of the 
Arkansas Traveler. He has written among 
other books, *'A Tennessee Judge," "The 
Kentucky Colonel," "The Wives of the 
Prophet," and "On the Suwanee River." 

Another favorite Illinois writer is Clara 
Louise Burnham, who clearly does not think 
the depicting of vice a necessary means of en- 
hancing virtue, as her books are pure, whole- 
some, breezy stories of charming, every-day 
people. Mrs. Burnham is one of a gifted fam- 
ily, being a daughter of the late Dr. Greo. F. 
Root, America's most popular song writer. 
She has written poems and stories and St. Nich- 
olas, Wule Artake, and the Youth's Companion^ 
and several librettos for her father's cantatas. 

Her first novel, "No Gentleman;" appeared 
anonymously in 1881, and won merited suc- 
cess. At intervals of one and two years fol- 
lowed, "A Sane Lunatic,"" Dearly Bought," 
"Next Door," " Young Maids and Old." "The 
Mistress of Beech Knoll," " Miss Bagg's Secre- 
tary," "Dr. Latimer," "Sweet Clover." " The 
Wise Woman," and "Miss Archer Archer," 
the«last brought out last month. Mrs. Burn- 
ham is sparkling and vivacious, with a charm- 
ing manner and quick sympathies. 

Marguerite Bouvet, though born in New 
Orleans, began her literary career in Illinois. 
She spent her childhood in France; returned 



to America to be educated in the English 
tongue, afterward teaching French in th** 
West. In 1890 "Sweet William" appeared, 
and was warmly welcomed by the public. 
Miss Bouvet has since devoted herself to her 
literary work, spending a year in France and 
Italy, where she wrote "My Lady" and **A 
Child of Tuscany." H«*r seventh book, **A 
Little House in Pimlico," not yet published, 
is an addition to her series of Child Life in 
Foreign Countries. 

Another Chicago novelist. Miss Lilian Bell, 
has attained popularity' by her novel called 
" Love Affairs of an Old Maid," which sold at 
the rapid rate of an edition a month when 
first published. She has also written, "A 
Heart of Brier Rose " and a later book " Th»» 
Underside of Things. 

Among writers of theological novels there is 
Mrs. Celia P. Wooley, of Chicago, whose 
novel, "Love and Theology," is sometimes 
ranked with "Robert Elsmere " and "John 
Ward." It is the work of a thoughtful mind, 
and its preachments are relieved hy flashes of 
wit and humor. Her next story, "A Girl 
Graduate," deals with social conditions of 
American life in small towns. " Roger Hunt," 
her last book, is a character study involving 
the duties and obligations of marriage and the 
dangers of violating them. She is now pastor 
of the Independent Liberal church of Chicago. 

As a poet, the fame of Harriet Monroe, of 
Chicago, has become national through her 
"Columbian Ode" read at the dedication of 
the World's Columbian Exposition. She also 
wrote the "Auditorium Ode," given at the 
opening of that great building in 1889. Her 
poems were published in 1891 in book form 
under the title of " Valeria, and Other Poems." 

Illinois claims as a most brilliant and suc- 
cessful essayist Mrs. Amelia Oere Mason. 
Mrs. Mason's first literary work was a series 
of essays on musical and social subjects. Iii 
1870 a serial, " Undercurrents," was published 
in the Western Monthly. In 1891 " The Women 
of the French Salons " was issued in New 
York and London; and created a sensation 
among the reviewers, being the most success- 
ful book of the year. Under the title, "The 
Influence of Women on the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury," a part of these papers had already ap- 
peared in the Century Magazine. But before 
their issue in book form, much new material 
was added, after a vast amount of research 
both in this country and in Paris. 

This work was praised by French and Eng- 
lish critics and is called by one an invaluable 
commentary on French history. Another 
says, "This work is as truly philosophical a> 
Carlyle's ' French Revolution,' without his an- 
gularity of style." Since writing this, Mrs 
Mason has published many brilliant magazinf 
articles, one especially noteworthy being 
"Mozart After a Hundred Years. " Mn*. 
Mason is a New Englanderof Puritan descent, 
and has for years lived in Chicago, the hoint | 
of many others who have gained more or lf>*> , 
. distinction as writers. 
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LITERATURE. 

THE reader's contentment. 

Of pictures I ehoald like to own 
Titian's and Raphaers, three or four,— 
• • * * « 

Of books but few,— some fifty score, 
For dally use, and bound to wear. 

— Holmes. 




**WiTH My Neighbors" and ''Easter 
Bells," by Margaret E. Sangster.— The first 
is in prose, and worthy by its pure, whole- 
some, and helpful reflection and counsel to be 
taken into the closest companionship. In this 
book are those chapters. Planning for Pleas- 
ure, Mother Brooding, Society Girls, A Plain 
Talk with Country Girls, The Toilet of the 
Soul, and The Weakness of Giving up the 
Battle, that have made a great difference in 
many lives. *' Easter Poems," her last work, 
is a collection of one hundred and forty-three 
poems that have graced the pages of Harper 
Brothers, and other leading publications. 
They are poems that have given cheer, com- 
fort, and strength to tens of thousands of 
souls. No finer books can be taken into the 
home. Both are issued by Harper Brothers in 
beautiful style. 



Edward Eggleston. 

T^HE "Works of James Whitcomb Riley." 

— Riley is one of the most difficult authors 
to review ; for who does not admire everything 
this most natural and sunniest of American 
writers has written ? There is such a variety 
in his writings! From ** Neighborhood Poems " 
to ** A Child World," no two books are alike ; 
and one finds in his collection of nine volumes 
something for every condition, time, and age. 
Of late his work for the magazines has been 
seen but little, for he finds it more profitable 
to put it out in book form. And they sell — 
sell as the works of no other living poet ; and 
the person who has them has something that 
will never lose its charm. His nine works, in 
order of appearance, are: "Neighborhood 
Poems," including the Old Swimmin' Hole 
Series; " Sketches in Prose ; " " Afterwhiles," 
where is some of his finest dialect verse; 
"Pipes O'Pan;" "Rhymes of Childhood," 
containing much child dialect; "The Flying 
Islands of the Night," a fantastic drama in 
verse; "Green Fields and Running Brooks; " 
" Armagindy," enlivened with Hoosier harvest 
airs; and "A Child World." His publishers, 
the Bowen-Merrill Co., of Indianapolis, have 
i.ssued the series in uniform binding of ex- 
ijuisite design in red and gold. 



" Memories of Hawthorne." — It is twelve 
years since that ideal American biography, 
"Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife," ap- 
peared. It was fortunate they left two gifted 
children ; and while Julian gave the world 
the latter, Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lothrop has 
taken us to i^visit that fragrant garden of 
domestic felicity, in her "Memories of Haw- 
thorne." In her work it is her mother who 
largely furnishes the material. It is a most 
delightful recital, and gives glimpses of rare 
beauty of the life and friends of her parents. 
It is a book all lovers of Hawthorne and noble 
biography will enjoy. 



"History of Ancient Peoples." — It was 
a literary event when Rawlinson's histories of 
the ancient monarchies began to appear. They 
awakened great interest in exploration among 
Assyrian ruins and Egyptian tombs, and a long 
line of histories of antiquity quickly followed. 
But an abundance of fresh material calls for 
newer histories, and besides, the mass of read- 
ers desire an epitome of all now known of the 
ancient peoples. For these reasons Professor 
Willis Boughton, of Ohio University, has pre- 
pared this volume, and has successfully gath- 
ered enough of the most recent knowledge to 
give decided value to his work. All who have 
been annoyed by the choppy style of general 
histories will truly enjoy liis plan of taking up 
and completing the sketch of each nation be- 
fore introducing another. The work has very 
much merit in other ways. 



" Health in the Home."— This generation 
ought to be a stronger and better one on ac- 
count of the increased attention to improved 
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living. Miss E. Marguerite Lindley, of New 
York, is a prominent agitator of the observ- 
ance of the laws of good health, and in this 
work says a great many valuable things about 
breathing, diet, dress,'Sy8tematic bathing, nurs- 
ing, and the relation of mind to the body thai 
would benefit every one to read. 



"Suppression of thb African Slayb 
Trade.*' — This is a study according to scien- 
tific methods, of the rise, the economic side, 
and the suppression of the slave trade in this 
country. It is a remarkable book, and it is 
interesting that the author is a colored man, 
who prepared the work while a Fellow at Har- 
vard. The work is the result of painstaking 
investigation, and is a positive and permanent 
addition to our literature. No reviewer is ever 
satisfied with trying to handle such a work in 
the limited space allotted, and must be con- 
tent with expressing the hope that students of 
history will not overlook this book. 



American Lands and Letters.'* — This 
work is by one of the most amiable of Ameri- 
can writers, Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, who de- 
lightfully interlaces history, literature, and 
biography, from the Mayflower to Rip- Van- 
Winkle. While we may miss the nice particu- 
larity of Professor Moses Ooit Tyler, yet the 
terseness, the picturesque by-paths, and the 
cleverness of presentation of the spirit that ani- 
mated early writers, makes most pleasant and 
helpful reading. His exuberance of enthusi- 
asm and kindly spirit make a wonderfully popu- 
lar book, which is elaborately illustrated, often 
with pictures of rare objects. It is in the finest 
style of the printer's art — a worthy product 
of the house of Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. 



"Life Among the Germans," by Emma 
Louise Parry.— Going into any large public 
library and asking for the most-called- for 
work on German life, you are pretty sure to be 
given Miss Parry's book. The reviewer can 
offer no stronger praise for a work that is so 
incomparably superior to all others. Miss 
Parry is of German descent, though born in 
America, and belongs to one of the oldest and 
most highly respected Cincinnati families. 
With a devotion to German life, possessing a 
fine art perception, cultivated by wide travel 
and study and long residence in Germany, all 
her natural and acquired qualities admirably 
fitted her to write such a book. And then she 
saw a thousand things a man would overlook. 
Members of the Bay View Circle have had 
some remarkably fine books in their several 
courses, but none more interesting and in- 
structive than "Life among the Germans." 



'*The World for Christ." — It is a good 
omen when the colleges begin to provide for 
able deliverances in the cause of missions and 
in Bible study ; and in evidence of the catho- 



licity this movement is taking, in this little 
volume is gathered a course of lectures by an 
eminent Congregationalist, given in a Meth- 
odist university, upon a scholarship estab- 
lished by a member of the Reformed Church. 
Dr. A. J. F. Behrends is one of the most 
vigorous and independent thinkers, and by 
common acceptance is easily in the very front 
of the front ranks of original investigators 
and fearless defenders of the Bible. If in 
these lectures the flash of his trusty sword is 
seen on every page, there are tender passages, 
too, and the soul is fired with zeal in a holy 
cause of giving the true Light to the world. 



** W. v.. Her Book and Various Verses." — 
This much written about a child's book is sure 
to take a permanent place in our literature. 
The literary style is beautiful, and it has that 
tone of sincerity, tenderness, and simplicity 
that appeals to young hearts. It is in all re- 
spects a very choice book, and its publishers. 
Stone & Kimball, New York, have given it a 
pretty, modern cover. 



Southern Statesmen of the Old Regime." 
— Every effort to interest people in the great 
personages of their country is a laudable one, 
indeed. This seems to be the purpose of Prof. 
Wm. R. Trent, who writes about conspicuous 
Southern statesmen — Washington, Jefferson, 
Randolph, Calhoun, Stephens, Tombs, and 
Davis — from the point of view of a South- 
erner. The work is made up of a course of 
lectures given with great acceptance at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1896, and is from 
the house of T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 



Pictares from EogllBh History, Macmillan Oompanv 
New York; 8 vols, each $1. 

The Colonial Parson of New England, Baker dt Taylor 
Co., New York. 

The Century Book of Famous Americans, Century Co,., 
New yorJr,$1.50. 

William H. Seward, Houghton. MUfKn <t Co., Boeton, $1. 

Bayard Taylor, Houghton. MiMin & Co.. Botton. tl. 

History of the People of the United States, D. AppUtan 
A Co.. New York ana Chicago^ per vol. H.60. 

Christian Life in Qermany, Fleming H. Bevell Com- 
pany. Chicago, 11.60. 

Mnsic Study in Germany, MaemUlan Company, N*w 
York, $1.25. 

Works of James Whitcomb Riley, Bowen-Merrill Co. 
IndianapoHB. vols, f 1.S6 each. 
With My Neighbors, and Raster Bells, Harper Bro$., 

New York. 

The World for Christ, Eaion db Mainit New York, 
go cts. 

Memories of Hawthorne, Houghton, Mifflin it Co., Bos- 
ton, S2. 

American Lands and Letters, Charles Scrilmer't Sons, 

New York. 

ConKregatlonallsts In America, The Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton. $2. 

Health in the Home, Published l>y the Auihor^ Murray 
Hill Hotel, Xeir York. 

History of Ancient Peoples, 0. P. Putnam'i Sons, Netr 
York, $2. 

Suppression of the Slave Trade, Longmans, Oreen tt 
Co., New ror*, 1.1.50. 
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WOODBURN MASSON, Lombard BMd'g, Inaianapolis. 



Mrs. K. E. Robinson, Dickinson, N. Dak.; 
Mrs. R, M. Jolly, IrvlnRton, Ky. ; 
Mrs. J. B. Roe, 14 Brainard St., Detroit. 



CIRCLE MOTTO: "MEHR LICHT/' 



OFFICERS OF CLASS OF 1897. 

Clan Colors: Olive Green and Pink. 
Clan MoUo: Row, Not DHft. 
President— O, L. Matthews, Lansing, Mich. 
Vice-PresidenU.— R, C. Kerr, Louisville, Ky.; Rev. 
C. M. Thompson, Sault Ste. Marie, Mien,; Mrs. 
H. S. McCready, Brookville, Ind.; Mrs. O. B. 
Keene. Bloomington, 111.; Mrs. F. B. Everett, 
Columbus. O. 
Secretary,^ B. N. Adams, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 



President— Mrs. Mary A. B. Howell, 423 Second Ave.* 

Detroit. Mich. 
Vice-Presidents — Miss M. Louise Jones, Emporia, 

Kan. ; Miss Mary E. Beedy, Chicago: Miss Jean 

Bergland, Wellsburg. W. Va.; Mrs. J. S. Green, 

Mandan, N. D. 
Secretary.— Judge L. J. Kirkpatrlck, Kokomo, Ind. 



OFFICERS OF CLASS OF 1898. 

Class Colors: Violet and White. 
Class Motto: Lux et Veritas. 
PresidenL— Mrs, Pauline Da vies, Lafayette, Ind. 
Vice-Presidents.— F. P. Green, Morgan Park, 111,; Mr. 
W. C. SorHgue. Detroit; Miss L. E. Phoenix, Os- 
wego, NT Y.; Miss Edith Kagy, Findlay, U. : Rev. 
T. D. Tharp, Marion. Ind.; Mrs. R. M. Jolly, Ir- 
vington, Ky.; Miss Ada A. Boiler, Walnut, la. 
Secretary.— Mrs. J. B. Roe, 14 Brainard St., Detroit. 



OFFICERS OF CLASS OF 1899. 

CUus Colors: Light Blue and White. 
Class Motto: Friendship for Each Other; Reverence 
toward God. 



OFFICERS OF CLASS OF 1900. 

Class Colors: Red. White, and Blue. 

Class Motto: Not VVhat We Give, but What We Share. 

Class Song: America. 

President.— John G. Coulter, Chicago University. 

Vic«-Pre«(de7i(«.— Chaplain J. B. Mc Cleary. LarendOr 
Fort Mcintosh, Texas ; Mrs. E. L. Terry, Wau- 
kesha, Wis. : Rev. D. L. Thomas, Helena, Mont. ; 
Mrs. C. G. Hudson, Elkhart, Ind.; Mrs. Frank 
Boono. Lima, O. ; Mrs. Uenevra Johnstone 
Bisliop. Chicago. 111.; Miss M. Colgrove, St. 
Cloud. Minn.; Mrs. A. C. Stiebel, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Mrs. J. McKlbbcn, .Suffolk. Va.; Mrs. J, L. Con- 
nablr. Nashville, Tenti.; Mrs. Marie L. Van Loo, 
Fowler, Cal.; Miss Alma Cogswell, Wolf Point, 
Mout.; Miss Abble L. Miller. Good Will, South 
Dak.; Hiss Minnie Davis, Omaha, Neb.: Miss 
Mary L. Huston, Clinton, la.; Mrs. M. M. 
MitchelL Louisville, Ky. 

Secretary.— Miaa Margaret V. Williams. Louisville, 
Ky. 



THE EVENTIDE HOUR. 

Readings to be left until Sunday, June 13, at 6 P. M. 



Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burden of the Bible old. 



THE BEBLE. 



This lamp through all the tedious night 

Of life, shall guide our way; 
Till we behold the clearer light 

Of an eternal day. 

— 8el. 



SCRIPTURE READING. — DEUTERONOMY, CHAP- 
TER IV. 



GLORT OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

Upon the gospers sacred page 
The gathered beams of ages shine; 

And as it hastens, every age 
But makes its brightness more divine. 



- Emirson. 



More glorious still as centuries roll, 
New regions blest, new powers unfurled. 

Expanding with the expanding soul. 
Its radiance shall o'erflow the world. 

— John Bowring. 



THE SCRIPTURES OP THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

From the very first the Christian church 
accepted in its entirety the Old Testament as 
it was read and honored in the synagogues and 
by the nation. The public life of our Lord 
was one strenuous unbroken conflict with the 
scribes and Pharisees, but he accepted the 
same Scriptures with themselves as a revela- 
tion from God. No criticism can shake that 
outstanding fact. The temple fell. The holy 
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<3ity crumbled into dust. The priesthood 
<;ame to an end ; sacrifice ceased. One thing 
was neither burned nor buried. The Old 
Testament, as we have it, survived the shock 
of Roman arms, and with Christ it maintained 
its imperial ascendency, j?aining a new and 
universal constituency. For the notion, ad- 
vanced by some, that between the first century 
before Christ and the first century after Christ, 
the Hebrew text was deliberately and seriously 
corrupted, is utterly without foundation ; and 
the clear testimony of Joseph us, who lived in 
the latter century, falls like a trip-hammer 
upon those who hint it. . . . The evidence 
for our present Old Testament, as endorsed by 
Jesus Christ, is simply amazing, overwhelm- 
ing, unanswerable. That settles the contro- 
versy for the believer in Christ. There are a 
hundred questions which it does not answer. 
But it does clear the ground. It gives us firm 
footing and makes the citadel impregnable. 
The spiritual life of Christ was nourished by 
these Old-Testament Scriptures. To them he 
appealed as the oracles of Qod disclosing to men 
the way of salvation, and constituting an im- 

Sressive prophecy of his advent and mission, 
[e appealed to them for nothing else, but in 
that region he declared them to be authorita- 
tive ; and among these writings were the five 
books of Moses, whatever their structure, and 
the puzzling book of Jonah. Christ must be 
torn out of the heart of the world before the 
Old Testament can be wrenched from its 
place. ... I simply want to emphasize the 
fact that if men will use their Old Testaments 
as Jesus Christ used his, which was the same 
as our own, to find their way to God and 
heaven, they may go on their way rejoicing, 
while the critics fight over their endless and 
profitless task. It is safe to follow Him who 
gave his life to save us. 

These books, one and all, are only so many 
massive columns of granite, and marble, and 
onyx, and gold, and silver, and burnished 
brass, forming a magnificent colonnade, con- 
verging upon the throne, in the form of a 
cross, on which is seated the incarnate Word 
of God, whose scepter of grace welcomes the 
penitent suppliant. Let us not linger in the 
porch. Let us advance with swift and eager 
steps to the inmost shrine and sanctuary of 
our salvation. And having done that, we 
may examine each pillar as closely as we 
choose and can, never forgetting that each is 
placed where it is, that earnest souls may find 
their way to the world's only and Almighty 
Saviour. — Dr. A. J. F. Behrends. 



NBAR THE DAWN. 

The dawn is not distant, 
Nor is the night starless ; 

Love is eternal I 
God is still God, and 
His faith shall not fail us ; 

Christ is eternal. 

— Longfellow. 



THE BIBLE. 

Marvelous book! itself also a subject or a 
parallel of every miracle and deliverance re- 
corded in its pages. Proscribed and impris- 
oned, the angel of deliverance illumined the 
darkness, stripped off the shackles, and awed 
into conscious obedience the self -opening 
doors. Exiled, it has created a new kingdom 
and shifted the center and balance of power. 
Carried away captive, it has broken down 
rival altars and overthrown false gods, till tlie 
right of way has been accorded to it by friend 
and foe. Sold into bondage by false brethren, 
it has captured the hearts of its masters and 
ascended the throne of dominion. Driven 
into the sea, it has gone over dry-shod, seeing 
its enemies overwhelmed in the flood and 
itself singing the glad song of deliverance. 
Burned on the public square by the public 
executioner, it has risen sphinx-like and floated 
away in triumph, wearing the smoke of its 
own funeral pyre as a flag of victory. Scourged 
from city to city, it has gone through the 
capitals of the civilized world, leaving behind 
it a trail of light attesting its divine author- 
ity. Cast into the lepers pest-house, it has 
purified the scales of contagion, restored the 
soft, pink skin of smiling infancy, quickened 
the energies of romping youth, and recreated 
the sinews of heroic manhood. Betrayed by 
a kiss, it has stood erect in the calm majesty 
of eternity, amid the swarming minions of its 
enemies. Nailed to a felon's cross, it has il- 
lumined the darkness by the radiance of its 
own glory, and transformed the summits of 
sacrifice into a throne of universal judgment. 
Sealed into the gloom of a sepulcher. It has 
come forth with the echoing footsteps of Al- 
mighty God. rising to dominion over all intel- 
ligences. Marvelous book! Full of divine life 
and power. No one can touch even the hem 
of its garment without being healed. No one 
can come near enough even to stone it without 
being blessed. It stands alone, without a 
rival — even its enemies themselves being 
judges. — Buh^ Charles Fowler. 



PRAYER FOR DIVINE STRENGTH. 

Father, in thy mysterious presence kneeling, 
Fain wouM our souls feel all thy kindling 
love : 

For we are weak, and need some deep reveal- 
ing 

Of trust and strength and calmness from 
above. 



Lord, we have wandered Torth through doubt 
and sorrow, 
And thou hast made each step an onward 
one ; 

And we will ever trust each unknown mor- 
row,— 

Thou wilt sustain us till its work is done. 

— Samuel Johnson, 
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AROUND THE STUDY LAMP. 



*' Put on the armor for the fray 1 
The closing scene/' 



XJISTORY is being rapidly made in these 
days; and wo are called upon to discuss 
and weigh complications that are interlaced 
with the events of long ago. Particularly is 
this true in Europe, but only a little less so on 
this side of the Atlantic. Increased obligation 
is laid upon us for more intelligence with the 
past. Who can understand the war spirit 
animating the Greek and the Turk, or intelli- 
gently discuss the arbitration movement, or 
industrial regeneration, or measure the value 
of the latest book, without knowing the past? 
And yet to thousands there is no growing and 
freshening acquaintance with the past. To 
them there is no past beyond the horizon of 
personal observation. 



Thb approaching season of school and col- 
lege commencements is an appropriate one in 
which to consider our gains and losses in mod- 
ern education. It may seem heresy to speak 
of losses. If educational work was confined to 
the colleges, reading circles, and libraries, it 
would be. But there is an immense educa- 
tional power beyond these, in the newspapers, 
with their mass of burdening details, tend- 
ency to develop superficiality in the habitual 
reader, and the lowering of the taste and morals 
of the best people to the condition of the aver- 
age; for the publishers all profess that they 
only represent the morals and intelligence of 
the average people. It is not easy to deter- 
mine the greatest benefits from the colleges; 
but I think the influence of their students and 



graduates on manners and society, and the 
reverence they inspire for rank and superiority, 
have never been emphasized enough. These 
forces are needed in every community quite 
as much as the ability to organize and to 
create fortunes. It is a satisfaction to believe 
that the Bay View Circle is appreciated by its 
members as much for the culture of charming 
manners and social life as for intellectual 
accomplishments. 



It is pleasant again to refer to the recogni- 
tion the colleges are giving the work in the 
Bay View Circle. Kalamazoo and many others 
have given credit on studies taken in our 
course. It is certain that the results of the 
study of history, or literature, or any other 
subject taken up in the course, where there is 
an earnestness of purpose and helpful assimila- 
tion as the result of serious and free discussion 
in the meetings under wise leaders, are but little 
less helpful than the same studies taken in 
college life. 



Thb good work of the circle leaders, presi- 
dents, and secretaries has often been recog- 
nized, but there is in every circle another 
officer who merits quite as much credit ; it is 
the circle treasurer, who, by correspondence, 
collections, and otherwise, does a large amount 
of most important work. A good treasurer 
may well be proud of his or her record. If 
collections have been promptly enforced, 
and statements of receipts and disbursements 
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have been businesslike, do not fail to reward 
the treasurer by suitable recognition. 



Don't taper oflf toward the end of the course. 
It's a great mistake ; and good students never 
do it. A good beginning merits a good ending. 
Never yield to the temptation to leave the 
last study half completed. Perhaps this cau- 
tion is unnecessary ; for from reports this year, 
the number who are filling out their examina- 
tion reports must be twice as large as last year. 



The Bay View Circle possesses a record 
such as no college has of its students. Our 
examination records are kept with sacred care, 
and all reports carefully preserved. Should 
some one in ten or twenty years doubt whether 
a person ever took the course, passed the ex- 
amination, and was properly graduated, here 
are all the records and papers. The evidence 
is clear, and all in black and white. 



Th£ last item toward which all the mo- 
ments of this closing hour together Around the 
Study Lamp have led, has come. Soon the cur- 
tain will be rung down on the last circle meet- 
ing of the year, the players will go out, and the 
long vacation will begin. But in a few short 
months the play will be resumed, and when 
the curtain goes up, may we all be together 
again to add another year of delightful mem- 
ories to this busy life. 



THE PERMANENTIDEA. 



TT used to be, when a literary club formed in 
the town or city, it broke up toward sum- 
mer with no practical plan to resume in the 
autumn. In this situation, when fall came, 
nothing was done to reorganize, and matters 
went on until there was a spasm somewhere to 
have a literary society. Perhaps the new one 
had no relation to the former club. It began, 
like the other, with indefinite and untried 
plans, but, nevertheless, with boundless hope- 
fulness, showing in the end the ephemeral life 
of the first. Let us, if possible, avoid in the 
Bay View Circle this unsatisfactory course. 
The idea of continuance and permanence is 
better — the college idea, — changing a few 
members every year, always getting in some 
for the new class, and never breaking up. 
Such a circle will not be subject to every way- 
ward breeze, but will gather to itself a long 
line of delightful memories, and keep on year 



after year, a potent influence in the commu- 
nity. One sure way to accomplish this is to 
reorganize before the summer vacation begins. 
Select the most competent member for a leader 
for a period, or the year, as your plan may be, 
and make the best and most faithful members 
your officers. This method gives leaders and 
officers time to mature plans. It ensures call- 
ing an early fall meeting to begin on time. It 
secures timely action, and anticipates other 
organizations entering the field and getting 
those who ought to belong to you. It also 
gives a staff of officers to energetically recruit 
your membership. These suggestions, given 
a year ago, were so generally acted upon and 
universally approved that they are repeated 
for the benefit of new and old circles. 



AFTER GRADUATION, VHAT NEXT ? 



JUST now this is an oft- repeated enquiry by 
members of the class *97 in letters to 
headquarters ; for, they say, each year grows 
more interesting, and they cannot bear to feel 
that the end is so near. Dear members of '97, 
work for four years more is planned for you, 
and in such a way that all can remain together 
as in the past. Efvery year each must have felt 
that only a small part of the riches of the great 
subjects were exhausted, and that delightful 
fields of knowledge remained unexplored. 
Enough, and more, has always been left for 
another year of study. And this is what we 
are going to do. Next year we shall revisit 
Germany, no longer strangers, going to historic 
cities we never entered before, and studying 
the every-day life, the art, the music, and the 
industrial life ; tarry in the great universities, 
visit such world-famous industries as the Dres- 
den china manufactory, pass through Saxon 
Switzerland, and tx)uch the lands of Holland 
and Belgium. Only the little history that 
charmed us all in the first course remains, but 
it is rewritten especially for us, and greatly 
enlarged, with new material. With trained 
powers of study, our second visit will be even 
more profitable than the first, and we shall 
turn from our delightful New- World study to 
the Old with a relief from the monotony 
which another year on the present subject 
would produce. And so in turn we shall all — 
Ws, *98's, '99's, and 1900*s — go back to France, 
taking Spain ; then to England, taking more of 
Ireland and Scotland ; and back to our own 
land. What changes and fresh interests will 
await our return to each familiar land ! 

J. M. H. 



LIFE A DUTY. 

I SLEPT and dreamed that life was beauty; 
I woke and found that life was duty. 
Was my dream, then, a shadowy lie ? 
Toil on, poor heart, unceasingly ; 
And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A truth and niwnday light to thee. 

— EUm Sturgis Hooper, 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES. 

" It iB with trne books ae with natnre, each 
New day of liviog doth new insight teach.'* 



UERE at headquarters when the letters, 
reports, and programs from the wide field 
are spread out, what a panorama of cheerful 
activity is opened. There is hurrying to and 
fro in the final preparation of banquets and 
receptions ; then come brilliant parlor scenes, 
with a sympathetic company of happy guests. 



popular member, Mrs. Teter, and her husband. 
Mysterious invitations announced that the 
buokboard would call for members and hus- 
bands. The unsuspecting Mr. and Mrs. Teter 
were taken in only to return, after an hour's 
merry ride, to find that the above ladies had 
taken possession; then followed another of 




KOKOMO IND., B. V. R. 0. 



Here is a circle around its study table, where, 
on quiet afternoons, friendships, rich and mel- 
low, are giving an ideal chapter to common 
lives. Then there are scenes of persistent, 
heroic, triumphant lives; solitary workers in 
uncongenial environment; members embar- 
rassed by early disadvantages; others who 
must burn the midnight oil at the close of a 
long day's busy occupation, — all now so near 
the end of the year, and radiant with joy over 
what the circle has done for them. 

Thbrb is in the Bloomington, Ind., Sorosis 
enough inventive genius of good times to sup- 
ply all the town. Recently a few put their 
heads together, and planned a surprise on their 



those charming evenings that have made this 
pioneer circle famous in this college city. 
The circle joins the State federation of clubs, 
and sends delegates to next convention. 

You would know by the photograph in this 
number that the Kokomo, Ind., circle is a 
model one. Their enterprise, in getting up 
that photograph tells this, too. n Those bright 
people and fine students report a year of ut- 
most harmony and good work. A unique 
plan to assure full attendance has been an 
understanding that should there be at any 
time a slack attendance, the circle would 
forthwith proceed to give a banquet, invite 
all, and charge expense to delinquents. Only 
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one chance to try the plan, and that was an 
unqualified success. Cupid*s darts have made 
two members one. Circle numbers fourteen, 
and counts among these five splendid young 
men, — one being a popular school professor, 
another a promising young physician, two are 
rising young attorneys, and the leader is no 
less than Judge J. L. Kirkpatrick. A visit 
from the General Secretary is mentioned as an 
extremely pleasant occasion. 

Onr of the Minerva. Houghton, members, 
the cultivated Mrs. Cullyford, has been travel- 
ing in Europe this year, enjoying England a 
thousand times more for having taken last 
year's course. Circle reports a very interest- 
ing year. 

Danvbbs, 111., circle has had fine meetings 
all the year. 

Crystal Falls circle members will hold 
summer meetings. Greatly delighted there, 
as everywhere, with the Literature. Members 
already planning how they can have a larger 
and finer circle next year. 

Gladwin circle has been taking up some 
local history and biography. Fine idea. 

The beautiful village of Athens, where are 
many homes of books and culture, was almost 
the latest to organize, and proposes summer 
meetings to make up all the course. Circle has 
all the exactness of a school, beginning at 7 
and adjourning at 9 every Monday night. 
Will hereafter be known as the Frances E. 
AVillard circle. Miss Clementine Underwood 
is President; Miss Matie Lewis, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Leader ; Mrs. F. J. Overholt, Secre- 
tary ; and Mrs. J. C. Seeman, Treasurer. 

Our Montpblier, O., circle has established 
such a reputation for good times on its open 
nights that invitations have come to be felt as 
favors, indeed. A recent reception at the 
home of Mrs. D. M. Marshman was largely 
attended, and in every way was an elegant 
affair. 

There is at Lansing an Epworth League 
circle. The ladies predominate, and they are 
such good students that, though the church is 
full of young men, only two dare measure 
their intellectual lives with their **weak 
sisters." One is Fred Hertel, and the other. 
Miss Mary Biddleman. 

McKiNLET circle did a pretty thing in pre- 
senting its oldest member, Mr. W. H. Rix, a 
gold circle pin on his sixtieth birthday. 
Thanks, too, for the fragrant and lovely ar- 
butus flowers that decorate headquarters. 

South End, Grand Rapids, circle wisely 
elected officers before adjournment, in June, 
and so was ready, reorganized, promptly to 
begin on November 1. Members are busiest 
of the busy people in the Valley City, but by 
giving circle duties preference over other pleas- 
ures, they now feel that they have lost nothing, 
but gained much. One night at the close of a 
very interesting talk, a member related how 
she was led to do her part that night. A busy 
life had often left little time to do the read- 



ing, and sometimes, like others, she had come 
unprepared. She dreamed one night she waf> 
at the circle meeting, and before it closed, the 
president said he had a little business to trans- 
act, and stated that she was never known to 
have her lesson, so the circle had decided to 
put her out. The dream had made such an 
impression on her that she exerted herself as 
never before to do whatever she was asked, 
and never to say no. All the circle were deeply 
moved with the imx)ressive recital, and sinco 
then they have tried harder to do their part. 

The Nileb circle, largely composed of busy 
teachers and bookkeepers, has met every 
Thursday afternoon ; and though feeling that 
their work has been very unsatisfactory, it has 
been a source of great inspiration and personal 
benefit. 

MoRENCi circle sends out a fine graduating 
class this year, which will ever stand to the 
credit of a first-class organization. *Tis pro- 
posed to have Mehr Licht shine over even a 
larger company next year. 

Four from that magnificent Sault Ste. 
Marie circle will swell our pioneer gradua- 
ting class, ** This is best of all the four years," 
they all say. Partly explained by their ener- 
getic and devoted officials. Rev. C. M. Thomp- 
son, one of the first to join the circle four 
years ago, President, and Miss Vera Bang«% 
Secretary. With Dr. Darling in charge of the 
History, and Professor Kelly, of Literature and 
Social Institutions, work has moved with great 
satisfaction. 

That splendid Drvden circle had a Whit- 
tier Night recently, with a program full of 
originalities, and a fine company to enjoy 
them. 

Danvers, 111., circle, in its first year, has 
all the enthusiasm of youth, and the joy that 
good work yields. The members mean busi- 
ness, for they never give up a meeting. A 
thoroughly capable school-teacher directs and 
leads, and a loyal membership responds to 
every request. A Book Social with American 
authors, and lately an Illinois Night, varied 
the regular work, and brought a large com- 
pany of friends into acquaintance with the 
circle's work. Proud of their State, Illinois 
Night was a capital success. There were his- 
torical papers, old people's reminiscences, 
music, and the usual Illinois enthusiasm. The 
course is greatly praised ; likewise this depart- 
ment, bringing each circle in touch with all 
circles. 

Evart circle, though quiet, is really doing 
much good work, reports much collateral 
reading, and feels it is surely preparing the 
wa}' for a larger circle next year. 

** Better than last year.** and members 
thoroughly interested,*' tells the condition of 
a choice group in the Bay View work in El- 
MnuL 

Two years ago the large Ikdl&napolis circle 
came into existence in rather a hit-or-miss 
style/* but such is always the influence of 
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high-minded literary work that everything 
was harmonious. Last summer five visited 
Bay View, and on return, their enthusiasm 
brought about an early reorganization, a full 
circle, and enough to spare to form the new 
Htpbbion circle. A hectograph program is 
issued weekly. Copies recei^ved indicate much 
individuality there. One very interesting 
program took up women writers, and a study 
of their well-known works; another, Eugene 
Field and James Whitcomb Riley. A wed- 
ding right in the circle is reported. Dr. Sims 
has given the circle a delightful lecture on 
Longfellow. 

EvKRT Lbbakon, Ind., circle member ex- 
pects to become a graduate. Circle has al- 
ready reorganzed for next year, retaining the 
same true and tried president, Mrs. Pauline 
Collings, for the third year. All are busy 
housewives, with manifold cares and duties, but 
life has been lifted out of dull routine, and 
made more interesting and happier by the 
B. V. R. 0. work. 

Ik the Napolboh, O., circle genuine hard 
work all winter has yielded results over which 



each member is now proud. Their circle 
labors are so planned that there *s something 
at every meeting for every one, thus making 
the responsibility for success rest on all. 
Beautiful select readings at the meetings made 
the Literature particularly interesting. Circle 
enterprise secured a circulating library from 
the State library for valued reference and col- 
lateral studies. 

** It is inspiring to feel we are learning some- 
thing every day,** says the Madison Avenub, 
Bay City, circle correspondent, where seven- 
teen members hold delightful weekly meetings 
in the church parlors. At the close of every 
meeting some one speaks of the good he would 
have missed by absence or not taking the 
course. Recently enjoyed a lecture by Dr. 
G. H. Granger, "From Fort Stead man to Ap- 
pomatox Court House.** 

'* EvBRY succeeding book in the course is 
the best one, and this is so about the Social 
Institutions,** say the Trojans of Troy, and 
all the rest, too. 

Thb indication of excellence in the Waynb 
circle is that most of the members will take 
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tho examination. Small circle, but doing 
more solid, abiding work than many a huge 
organization where a few do all the work, and 
the rest listen. 

Lima, O., a great club city is the home of a 
tip-top Bay View circle, in which every mem- 
ber is a working member. Of course it 's a 
success. Majority here, too, are filling out 
thoir examination reports. 

The Qui Vive, of Gaylord, gave a course of 
l<>ctures the past winter. Fine enterprise and 
much appreciated. The circle mourns the 
death of a beloved member. Miss Helen Kittle, 
which occurred in February. 

Our fine Upton, Battle Creek, circle, had 
its picture and history in the Woman's League 
May-Day Magazine of that city. The aim of 
the members is to comprehend, not memori/.e, 
and they did enjoy the system and plan in the 
Literature, which made it so easy to see the 
order of development. 

More care in the most important item in 
circle organization has filled our ranks with 
thoroughly capable leaders. In but a single 
case has there been a failure to appreciate the 
I'xalted work and the privilege of filling the 
office. 

Nbponsbt, 111., circle accords to its pains- 
taking leader. Miss Mary T. Richardson, much 
of its success this year. After trying weekly 
meetings this year, the circle will never again 
hold them two weeks apart. 

Members of 1900, that picture of your class 
secretary, on another page, is n't half as good- 
Kx)king as the original. Why, she is twenty 
years younger, and one of Kentucky's best. 

Last summer, Mrs. L. M. Beck returned to 
her Bloomington, Ind., home from Bay View, 
with the usual enthusiasm of all who venture 
within that enchanted spot, and invited a 
friend to read the course with her. Soon 
another asked the privilege to join, and this is 
how the Nineteenth Century circle started. 
They have given much attention to correct 
pronunciation and grammar, and to testing 
doubtful facts. Formal programs have given 
place to thorough reviews, and meetings have 
been looked upon as opportunities to test and 
exchange knowledge through informal conver- 
sation. Circle enjo\'ed recently a valued par- 
lor lecture by Dr. John Sampson, of Indiana 
University, 

Stjernkklubbbn, of Grayling, reports a 
most enjoyable and profitable winter, and 
members think theirs the most congenial cir- 
cle in the country. A resume of several strong 
novels, and a number of able papers have 
been given. 

Gk)OD reports come indirectly that Caro's 
Twentieth Century, a circle of young people, 
is having a prosperous year. 

What was that report about the Senior 
Caro circle letting the leader do all the work ? 
Must be some mistake ! 

A LARGS woman *s club, at Hart, proposes 
taking the Bay View Course hereafter. 



Warrxn, Ind., circle is already in the field, 
getting new members for next year. That 's 
the right sort of enterprise, and there, as it 
should be everywhere, the motive is not so 
much to enlarge the membership as to brin^ 
more homes under the influence of a nobler 
intellectual life. 

That splendid Dickinson, N. Dak., circle 
furnishes the general organization a State 
secretary in the person of the talented Mrs. 
K. E. Robinson, who proposes to make the 
Bay View Circle a wider influence in that 
young and vigorous commonwealth. 

This is how the Lansing circle grows — 
every year it keeps all its old members and 
adds many new ones. They have such a fine 
circle. The leaders are tactful, and the ele- 
ments harmonious because the desire to learn 
dominates, and the organization has given 
each one so many delightful comradeships. 
While informal and free discussions have been 
encouraged, yet they always meet for a clear 
and definite object, and enough essential par- 
liamentary rules are observed to give order 
and system to their work. 

Every circle succeeds where all the mem- 
bers look upon their work as an important 
matter. Best way in the world to kill a circle 
is to be moving the meetings around to keep 
clear of other meetings, and for the members 
to let every attraction draw them from their 
own meeting. This is what the Ithaca circle 
has not done, — has never missed a regular 
meeting since November, — and they now have 
an organization which the members feel is 
worth belonging to. 

Vabsar circle arranged a pretty farewell tea 
and program in honor of the removal of a 
favorite member, Mrs. Kate R. Hill. For 
quotations selections from Mrs. Hiirs writings 
were appropriately taken. 

*Tis a genuine pleasure to look upon the 
intelligent and wide-awake faces of that noble 
group of North Manchester, Ind., young men, 
of the Paradise circle, in this issue. They 
report that they have had such a delightful 
winter in study that they wish November was 
now here again. 

Cloverport, Ky., Columbia circle corre- 
spondent writes, **We are all such terrible 
Democrats, but we have one Republican — a 
young lady.** Hurrah for the young lady! 
They must be having grand times down there ! 
A beautiful Irving Evening is mentioned, and 
a spirit of real, genuine desire to learn on the 
part of all members. 

Lima, O., circle tried the debate, *• Reiohed, 
That the sewing - machine has increased 
woman's labor,** and found it so exciting that 
headquarters were called on for instraction on 
a deciding point. 

Mandon, N. Dak., circle thinks, too, in our 
fear of overstating the facts, that the good 
things in store for those who take the Bay 
View work are not half told. *T is better to 
have a happy disappointment. 
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Kbwanee, 111., Tuesday Club decides to 
adopt the Bay View Course for its work in the 
future, and a sincere welcome is extended in 
our pleasant company. 

One of the happiest and always best-pre- 
pared members of the Moline, 111., Thursday 
circle is Mrs. Ann M. J. Dow, in her seventieth 
year. 

Oalesbubo, 111., circle be^an very late, but 
determined not to forego all the beautiful spe- 
cial programs, and so recently had their Wash- 
ington Kight, radiant with flags and patriotic 
decorations. 'T was a happy occasion, and the 
program was fine. 



At Bio Rapidb a small circle, which owes 
much to the talented Mrs. J. F. Pease, is hav- 
ing a most pleasant year. 

April 26 was Lincoln Night with the Boye- 
SEN circle, of Ludington, and Boyesen Hall, 
permanently set apart for the circle for two 
years past, in the home of the president, Mrs. 
J. L. Woodruff, was appropriately decorated 
with flags, bunting, and portraits. The liter- 
ary and musical menu was a Lincoln affair to 
the end, when chocolate and wafers were 
served. 

Here is a report that ought to inspire pride 
in one circle and emulation in all. Deshler, 




Constantine's two circles have set all oth- 
ers a good example by their spirit of mutual 
helpfulness. It *s a mistake that our cir- 
cles do not come together oftener to enjoy, to 
stimulate, and better to know each other. 
Lincoln Night at Constantine was the last 
occasion to bring the circles together, and a 
nice time they must have had from reports 
received. The energetic Mrs. W. J. Engle- 
mao, who has been the soul of the work there, 
was presented with a beautiful water-color 
painting, by the circle. 

Italy, Tex., circle says the Bay View 
Course is the only organized literary work 
ever tried there that has not been a disap- 
pointment. 



O., circle began on January 11, with six mem- 
bers, and everything has gone so pleasantly 
and successfully that the membership has 
reached twenty-two. Already these energetic 
people are planning for next year. 

The Young Woman's Club, a very excellent 
Saginaw, W. S., organization, adopted the Bay 
View Course last fall, with most gratifying re- 
sults. Out of a membership of twenty the 
average attendance all the year has been eight- 
een. What circle has done better? No half- 
way work there, either. At the appointed 
hour, work begins, and so well is the club offi- 
cered that there is never any drag, and meet- 
ings are always full of interest. Much larger 
membership expected next year. 
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Portland Reading Quartet 'Enjoyed a 
beautiful spread furnished by a menCiber, Mrs. 
Margaret Maurren. 

Neybr let small excuses Justify an absence 
from your circle meetings. 

That big Kendallvillb circle is so busy it 
don't find time to report often. Its scribe 
says, " It is with regret we approach the end 
of the year. We are unanimous in declaring 
the Bav View method of study more produc- 
tive of substantial results than could be ac- 
complished by the individual alone in the 
same time. In the circle each receives from 
the others the thought, companionship, and 
stimulus so effective for improvement. The 
interest in our circle is greater than at the be- 
ginning, and we all feel a debt of gratitude to 
our clear, analytic leader, Mrs. Agnes Hanmer. 

The PAXHiiNB Davibs, Findlay, O., circle, 
thirty strong, is closing its third successful 
year. This year many social features have 
been added; and few circles can record so 
many close friendships. Mrs. M. C. Cowley is 
serving as president for the second year. 

Our Newcastle, Colo., Rocky Mountain 
circle represents in its membership seven 
States and three foreign countries. 

Though embarrassed by a most severe win- 
ter, the Mandan, N. Dak., circle will close the 
year with flying colors. Already planning for 
next year. 



The xealous and true Aboonauts of Bangor 
are an earnest, happy crowd, will soon 
out to the country home of a member to hold 
a regular meeting; and now plan a banquet, 
with their husbands and friends, guests of 
honor. 

FEORrA, 111., correspondent says, **You 
would be surprised to know how much inter- 
est our circle has created here.** Their con- 
tinued story, made up by members in turn, 
adding a chapter at each meeting, was a cap- 
ital idea, and has been named by the lawyer 
leader, ** Heart «*. Riches." 

All around the circle are praises for the 
Literature — yes, for every book. 

Ypsilanti circle is bereaved in the death of 
a member, Mrs. Wiard, a beautiful character, 
who drew to herself the affection of all the 
members. 

The Philomathian, of Bloomington, III., 
was one of the earliest to organize in our flrst 
year, and now the charter members appreci- 
ate, and mention what a great change the 
B. V. R. C. has made in their lives. 

That was a pretty way Ithaca circle bade 
good-by to a dear member about to remove to 
a distant State. A beautiful booklet was 
presented, containing eighteen leaves, — one 
for each member, — on which an original or 
quoted sentiment was placed, and all were tied 
with the circle colors. 



THE COLUMBIAN NOTE-BOOK. 

There Is a feelinff of eternity in youth, which makes 
amends for everythlDg. To be yoong is to be one of the 
Immortals.— iTamY. 



TJARVARD University is to place in St. 

Savior's Church, London, three win- 
dows in honor of the founder of the institu- 
tion. John Harvard was baptized in this 
church nearly three hundred years ago. The 
present structure was erected in 1208. In it 
James 1 was married to Johanna Beaufort, 
and among those buried in it are Edmund 
Shakespeare, John Fletcher, the collaborateur 
with Beaumont, and that other noted drama- 
tist, Philip Massinger. 

The new site of Columbia University, in 
New York City, extends from 116th to 120th 
street, and from the Boulevard to Amsterdam 
avenue. The buildings will be among the fin- 
est of any educational institution in America. 

Mr. Samttbl H. Howb, of Boston, has pur- 
chased Longfellow's Wayside Inn at Sudbury, 
Mass., and will convert it into a permanent 
memorial of the poet, restoring it as nearly as 
possible to the condition it was in when Long- 
fellow wrote the *' Tales." Mr. Howe is a de- 
scendant of the original owners of the Inn. 

Cahbridob, the site of Harvard University, 
named in memory of the pleasant English 
university city on the Cam, was a fortified 
town with palisade and ditch in the early day. 



Pew people know that Lafayette received 
for his services in America a large sum of 
money. A reminder of this fact has just btM»n 
discovered in the Treasury ^Department at 
Washington, it being the warrant, properly 
receipted, issued in 1825 by William A. Craw- 
ford, secretary of the treasury, authorizing 
Thomas Tudor Tucker, the treasurer, "to 
pay to General Lafayette, or order, $200,000, 
being the amount allowed him in considera- 
tion of his services and sacrifices in the war of 
the Revolution." 

Miss Alice Lonofellow has given a fine 
study of her father in the Cambridge Magazine, 
and makes known an interesting fact that 
"there was really no demarcation between 
his life and his poetry. One blended into the 
other, and his daily life was poetry in its 
truest sense." 

Boston has a society ^of direct descendants of 
passengers on the memorable trip of the ** May- 
flower " to Plymouth. It has already one hun- 
dred and eighteen members, and nearly one 
hundred other persons have been authorized to 
file their proofs of eligibility to membership. 

Donald G. Mitciiell, who is known to the 
reading public as **Ik Marvel" author of the 
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** Reveries of a Bachelor '* and *' Dream Life," 
spends his declining years quietly at Edgewood, 
near New Haven, Coi^n. He has no fads or 
fancies, but has a horror of being ** written 
up '* in the newspapers. 

John Howard Payne. — The touching story 
of the death of the author of ''Home, Sweet 
Home," in a foreign land is familiar. He was 
buried at Tunis, and years after, preparations 




which stood there, and after considerable urg- 
ing, the wife of John Worthinglon. who had 
charge of the exhumation, was induced to sing 
the words. This she at last consented to do, 
and standing there in the beautiful twilight 
singing, helped to make one of the most pa- 
thetic scenes ever witnessed. At first she sung 
in brave tones, but gradually, as she began to 
think how this little scene might some day 
become historic, her voice trembled and 



were made to bring his body home. After 
being exhumed, it was taken to the little Eng- 
lish Protestant church at Tunis, where the 
coffin, having been covered with an American 
flag, was placed on a table at the foot of the 
chancel and directly under a window which 
had been erected to Payne's memory by Eng- 
lish and American residents, and on which 
was inscribed: *'To the memory of John 
Howard Payne, author of ' Home, Sweet 
Home.' " 

This was just about sunset. The ceremony 
which took place was of a simple nature. An 
English naval officer played the air of *' Home, 
Sweet Home" on a little American melodeon 



trembled — which only added pathos to the 
scene — until there was not a dry eye in the 
church. Arabs, foreigners, and all were wip- 
ing away the tears. 

There they left the body all night. The 
next day, at noon, they again assembled, when 
the coffin containing all that was left of Payne 
was carried to the Mariana, whence it was put 
aboard a French ship bound for Marseilles. It 
was then transferred to a ship coming direct 
to the United States, where it was taken to 
Washington and buried. Over the grave in 
Washington, Mr. Corcoran dedicated a hand- 
some monument, with appropriate ceremo- 
nies. 
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Manton, Mioh., Circlr. 



A Charming Fireside Group. — If you ever 
meet with James T. Field's "Yesterdays with 
Authors,*' by all means read that most inter- 
esting book. In it are reminiscences of many 
favorite authors, delightfully told. Here is a 
glimpse of Hawthorne's paternal home : — 

** Those early days in Salem — how interest- 
ing the memory of them must be to the friends 
who knew aod followed the gentle dreamer in 
his budding career ! When the whisper first 
came to the timid boy in that * dismal cham- 
ber in Union Street* that he, too, possessed the 
soul of an artist, there were not many about 
him to share the divine rapture that must 
have filled his proud young heart. Outside of 
his own little family circle, doubting and 
desponding eyes looked upon him, and many a 
stupid head wagged in derision as he passed 
by. But there was always waiting for him a 
sweet and honest welcome by the pleasant 
hearth where his mother and sisters sat and 
listened to the beautiful creations of his fresh 
and glowing fancy. We can imagine the 
happy group gathered around the ev<'ning 
lamp ! * Well, my son,' says the fond mother, 
looking up from her knitting work, 'what 
have you got for us to-night ? It is some time 
since you read us a story, and your sisters are 
as impatient as I am to hear a new one.' 
And then we can hear, or think we hear, the 
young man begin in a low and modest tone 
the story of 'Edward Fane's Rosebud,' or * The 
Seven Vagabonds,' or perchance (O tearful 
happy evening I) that tender idyl of 'The 
Gentle Boy.' What a privilege to hear for the 
first time a * Twice-Told Tale ' before it was 
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even once told to the public ! And 1 know 
with what rapture the delighted little audience 
must have hailed the advent of every fresh 
indication that genius had come down so noise- 
lessly to bless their quiet hearthstone in the 
somber old town.'* 

Mary Lyon. — It is just sixty years since Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary, now Mt. Holyoke College, 
Mary Lyon's monument, opened its doors to 
women, with the aim of doing for young 
women what the colleges had been doing for 
young men. It was the first successful at- 
tempt that had ever been made to create a 
publicly endowed school for the higher educa- 
tion of women. Sixty years is not a long 
period, but it is scarcely possible for one to 
realize the difl'erence between then and now. 
In any large view of history, that so tremen- 
dous a change in the matter of the educa- 
tion of women should have come to pass 
so quickly, will always be a wonder, recalling 
the saying of our Lord respecting his own 
promised presence, as when *' the lightning 
Cometh out of the east, and shineth even unto 
the west." When to-day we think of Vassar, 
of Smith, of Wellesley, of Oxford, of Monti 
cello, ofRockford; and when we think of all 
our Western universities and colleges every- 
where as open to women as to men, we are apt 
to think that such educational equity in deal- 
ing with women must always have been the 
case. Whereas, in fact, all the now existinjr 
co-edncational institutions are so many monu- 
ments to the divinely inspired and prophetic 
idea of Mary Lyon. — Tnterior. 
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READING PROGRAM AND REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

Read Homer once and yon can read no more ; 
For all books else appear so mean and poor ; 
Verse will seem prose; and still persist to read. 
And Homer will be all the book yon need/' 



A MERICA has still a long vista of years 
stretching before her, in which she will 
^njoy conditions far more auspicious than 
England can count upon. And that America 
marks the highest level not only of mate- 
rial well-being but of intelligence and hap- 
piness, which the race has yet attained, will 
be the judgment of those who look not at 
the favored few, for whose benefit the world 
seems hitherto to have framed its institutions, 
but at the whole body of the people. — Jamea 
Bryee. 

JUNE. 

First Week. 

** Social Institutions of the U. S.," Chapters 
XII, XIII, and XIV. 

''Harvard University," Magazine. * 

Second Week. 

"Social Institutions of the U. S.," Chapters 
XV, XVI, and XVII. 

"The Nation's New Library," and "Four 
Prominent American Journalists," Magazine. 

Thibd Week. 

"Social Institutions of the U. S.," Chapters 
XVIII, XIX, and XX. 

"James Lane Allen," and "About Our 
Oreat Magazines," Magazine. 

Fourth Week. 

Review of *' Social Institutions of the U. 8.," 
"James Whitcomb Riley," and "Hamilton 
W. Mabie," Magazine. 

SUGGESTED PROGRAMS. 
First June Program. 
A night with the drama. 

The world's a stage^^'—ag Shakespeare aaid one day ; 
The stage a world, is what he meant to say. 

—0, W. Holmes. 

1. Roll-call : Quotations about the drama. 

2. Music. 

3. Lesson Review. 

4. Paper : The Drama in American Litera- 
ture. 

5. Paper: The Players — Charlotte Cush- 
man and Edwin Booth. 

6. Reading: A selection from "The Old 
Player," by Holmes. 

7. Paper : State of the Drama to day. 

8. Table Talk : The Theater. 

Second June Program. 

A VERY appropriate, interesting, and in- 
structive program to close the American year 
would be, An Hour with Living Home Wri- 
ters. For Ohio circles there are W. H. 



Venable, of Cincinnati ; Edith Thomas, now 
residing in New York, but properly credited 
to Ohio, where she made her reputation ; and 
Coates Kinney, of Xenia. Circles in other 
States will easily make up a list, and be sur- 
prised over the pleasant and instructive re- 
sults of such a program. Variety can be 
secured by one op two readings from home 
authors, and portraits and copies of their 
works might be exhibited. Let first half of 
"Social Institutions" be assigned for review; 
remainder for next time. 



THE ANNUAL MEETING. 



Some Bllent laws oar hearts will make 

Which they shall long obey ; 
We fur the year to come may take 

Our temper from to-day." 

A suggested program is not submitted for 
the annual meeting. Something quite char- 
acteristic of local conditions and tastes is 
likely to prove more interesting. Music, circle 
history, and circle prophecy are always pleas- 
ant features for this meeting, closing with a 
general conversation on the year past and 
plans for the future, and finally, elecUon of 
officers for ensuing year. Let plans for this 
meeting be begun early, and aim to make it 
tfie best 071^ of all the year. If any members 
have been unable to meet with the circle, get 
them all to come to this meeting. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
Social Institutions of the United States." 

CHAPTER XUI. 

1. What does our author mean by a capital ? 

2. What effect has this ideal capital upon 
literature and art? 

3. What does Goethe say of Paris? 

4. What forces gained to society by a 
capital? 

5. What is said of Washington society? 

6. What objections against New York, 
Boston, and Chicago? 

7. What is true of the cities of the great 
sections of the country? 

8. What reason is given for the absence of 
a capital? 

9. What is said of the growth of opinion ? 

10. What conspicuous gains to the nation 
through this diffusion of wealth and political 
power? 

11. Read last paragraph. 

CHAPTER xiv. 

1. How do Europeans regard American 
oratory ? 

2. Give the five requisites for oratorical 
excellence? 
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3. What is the chief defect of American 
speakers? 

4. What is said of pulpit oratory ? 

5. Of forensic oratory? 

6. What is said of congressional speeches? 

7. What is said of stump speaking? 

8. What three kinds of speech especially 
noticed ? 

9. What does he say of the American 
lecturer? 

10. What does he say of Wendell Phillips? 

CHAPTER XV. 

1. What is the first reason given for Ameri- 
can pleasantness of life? 

2. What is the second? 

3. What does he say of religious freedom? 

4. What prominent traits does he see in 
American character? 

5. With whom does our author compare us? 

6. What is said of American humor? 

7. Upon what observations is this chapter 
based ? 

CHAPTER XVI. 

1. What is the serious draw^back to the 
pleasantness of American life? 

2. Mention some of the aspects of nature 
given. 

3. What does our author say of extraordi- 
nary natural phenomena? 

4. What does he say of the uniformity of 
cities? 



5. What tribute does he pay to the beauty 
of our maples? 

6. What are the exceptions? 

7. Read the description of San Francisco. 

8. What is said of political uniformity? 

9. Read paragraph 2, page 242. 

10. Does our author think there will be 
greater variety of ideas in the future? 

11. Read the closing paragraph. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

1. Read paragraph one. 

2. What is said of Spanish and Portuguese 
settlers? 

3. Of the Greek settlements? 

4. What comparisons does he draw to show 
the relation of the far West to the Atlantic 
States? 

5. Describe Western recklessness and rush. 

6. What does he say of a certain phase of 
superstition ? 

7. What of the rivalry of Western towns? 

8. What protest does* he make against our 
haste? 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

1. What changes are in progress regarding 
the Federal government? 

2. What oscillations have occurred in the 
three departments of government? 

3. What does he condemn in Congress? 

{Continued Beyond.) 
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THE BAY VIEW READING CIRCLE. 
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[F we should adopt the thought 
of the motto on the great seal 
of Michigan, we might say, If 
ye seek one of the most interest- 
ing literary movements of to-day, 
look around you. Not only in 
these pages is this movement 
prominently illustrated, but the Bay View 
Reading Circle is getting pretty thoroughly 
abroad in the land, and making a steady an- 
nual gain of nearly three thousand members. 
It may seem a strange utterance, but there is 
in this age of abundant literature, less read- 
ing — real reading — and advancement in that 
culture of finer manners and trained minds 
than formerh'. Overeating does not make one 
strong, nor does turning a person loose in a 

f reat library necessarily make him educated, 
t is coming to be more generally recognized 
that to use advantageously our abundant lit- 
erature there must be definite plans, with 
simpler intellectual living, rejecting a great 
deal on one hand, and more slowly assimila- 
ting on the other hand. These are some of 
the ideas at the bottom of the popular educa- 
tional movement expressed in the reading 
circle. 

In its encouraging opportunities for advance- 
ment it has strongly appealed to those who 
were dissatisfied with their low plane of intel- 



lectual living, and who have welcomed the 
Circle as offering a plan, and helpful incen- 
tives by which leisure moments could be put 
to the best of use. But as success is always 
better than theory, so the fostering influence 
of the Circle for higher learning in the homes 
and a finer social life, as reiterated again and 
again by the members, justifies the wisdom 
of the plans. At first the movement was lo- 
cal, but it quickly ex- 
panded as the merits of 
the Course became known ; 
and the Circle has now 
reached the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, and the Gulf, and 
apparently entered upon a 
career of great usefulness. 
Everywhere there seems 
to be an open door for the 
Circle, and not a month 
passes without disclosing 
new possibilities. While 
in a majority of cases the 
circles have been entirely 
neworganizaticms, yet the 
past year a large number of woman's clubs 
and other literary societies have adopted the 
Course, notably the young woman's club of 
Saginaw, woman's clubsof Almont, Ft. Wayne, 
the Elzevir of Creston, la., the woman's club 
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of Louisville, Ky., and 
other places. It is in - 
teresting that after a 
year's test, without 
an exception, these 
are now among the 
most enthusiastic 
circles. Besides, in 
many places the 
teachers organized, 
with a like experi- 
ence. While literary 
work is the prominent 
feature of the local 
circle, this is not all. 
In many, music and 
art are cultivated, re- 
ceptions given, and 
lectures arranged ; 
while some of the am- 
bitious ones are seek- 
ing ways to aid in 
forwarding some local 
improvement, such as 
building up a public 
library, etc. The edu- 
cational benefits to 
the members are ex- 
tremely important, and scores of letters come 
telling of the larger, fuller, richer life that 
has opened to them through the helpful and 
inspiring work in the Bay View Circle. The 




A Last Daughter of the Pilgrims. 
78 years, and a 1900, too. 



remarkable adapt- 
ability of the Bay 
View Course is a 
feature worth a pass- 
ing glance. The 
books have the ad- 
mirable qualities both 
of terseness and a 
plan. People of small 
leisure will find 
enough in them for a 
comprehensive ac- 
quaintance with each 
subject, while those 
of ample time can 
take up collateral 
studies with intelli- 
gence and profit. 
Parmer boys and 
eminent lawyers, col- 
lege professors, young 
people, worn an *8 clubs 
and doctors of divin- 
ity, all alike are tak- 
ing the Course with 
enthusiasm. If half 
the words of praise 
from all classes were 
printed, there would scarcely be room in this 
number for anything else. Those contem- 
plating forming literary clubs, or any belong- 
ing to such, are urged to look up the B. V. R. C. 




Senior, Lapeer, MIeh., Circle, as members appear<»d in costume one nipht to review American History 

perimls, each dressed as a typical chara<!ter of the period. Pocahontas In the lower center, told alK)"^ 
the Virginia Colony; Pris<'flla next on the right, the Plymouth Colony; Northern and Souther" 
soldiers, upper right, the Civil War. etc. 
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HOV THE CIRCLE GROWS. 



THIS year the Bay View Circle 
■ rounds out its first full cy- 
cle of four years, and proudly 
presents the record to the 
public, always waiting for 
proof of success before yielding; 
fullest confidence. It is proper to 
mention that from the outset the 
Circle has not depended on denomi 
n itional loyalty nor the prestige nf a 
few great names, but upon good wurk. 
The secret of the large growth of the 
organization lies in the fact that it 
holds its local circles 
and members in af- 
fection and loyalty, 
year after year. For 
two years the losses 
have been less than 
five per cent., and 
never in the four 
years has a club 
adopted the Bay View 
Course and later given 
it up. Such a rec- 
ord, while the liter- 
ary highway is 
strewn with wrecks 

of clubs, is winning class Memk 




OewOn Iowa. 



for the Bay View Circle a decided 
preference among those desiring to 
enter upon some organized liter- 
ary work. 



LITERARY CLUBS AND 
THE COURSE. 



VER since the Bay View Course 
was first otfered, it has drawn 
ttn- Jittention of those literary clubs that 
di biri'd something definite and system- 
atic, as well as a relief from the bur- 
ECRETARY. jjgn Qf program making. Accordingly 

very many have 
adopted the Course, 
and the possession of 
uniform books has 
been found a very 
great advantage and 
convenience, as it 
has given a working 
basis, and, besides, 
in towns of limited 
library advantages it 
has enabled clubs 
successfully to carry 
out a scheme of 
work, and at compar- 
NTO AT Bay View. atively small expense. 

m 
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pectant members, but to 
the wide public, it is in- 

tended to carry its encour- 
aging messagi'S to otlier^ 
of possible student joys and 
chanjLjed lives throu<rh no- 
ble literary association. 
Would not the reader like 
to belong to an organizft- 
tion that gathers all over 
the land, groups of such 
bright Jind happy people ? 

The adaptability of the 
Bay View Course to all 




SOUVENIR ILLUSTRATIONS. 



(^OULD someof the pictures in ihis 
^ souvenir number only speak, 
what blessings, what delightful 
hours they would relate ! Every 
year this issue is InnL-- w;ii(»'<l !)y ex- 




'97'8 Class Tree at Bay View. 



WhEHE FnlENDSHTPS RlPEN. 



sorts of ffunlitions, finds hen' fresh illustra- 
tion. On one pa^T is a group of three circles 
from a great university center, others are from 
busy manufacturing places, more than one 
from quiet rural neighborhoods, and many are 
from places where l)(x)lvs are few and theirs is 
the only ( »rir;in literary Work. Still more 
filiiil Willi luisy nioihrrs, .'ind trenllemon 
from thr Nh(»p, tin' ston-. and professional life, 
who all feel thai their atre, tln'ir home, and 
their church duties reiiuire a liner quality of 
intelleeiual life than ordinary reading can 
give. 

A last dau(:liter of the Puritans will surely 
attract att('rni<»n In her se\enty-eighth year, 
Mrs. S;irah liradt'-M-ti W'illard. the last surviv- 
iiiLT drsrrntlatit nt (io\('rtn»i- Hra4lf(trd of the 
old IMvmoulh eolon\, takes ffreat interest in 
the circle, nf which she is ;i proud menibt'r. 
Another irroup of three generations from an 
Ohio iiome of culiure repeats the story of 
many homes when* the reading course is 
brinirinjj parents and children into closer Intel- 
I'-ciual sympathy, li is a matter of regret 
that the many jiict iires of a rapidly expanding 
worlv in Stiiit ht'i n anti \Vr'Stt'rn States did not 
r<-acli lH'a(l>|iia rl<'rs in lime to he engraved. 
This remark aN*» nitplie-s 1m class "IHt. several 
of whose characteristic illustrations were un- 
inleniionally overl(x>ked in the preparations. 
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GRADUATION DAY. 



"pVEKYBODY has noticed the enthusiasm 
of college class organizations. In these 
pages are many reminders of similar delight- 
ful sentiment that 
gather around reading . . ». 

circle life. In lOOO's 
granite memorial, or 
■'OT's class tree, around 
which summer joys 
and fond memories will 
gather, in the circle 
colors and pin and the 
flgas of the four lands 
studied, the public will 
understand how j^- vast 
amount of class vipirit 
is cultivated. Each 
class finds the best 
reasons in the world 
why theirs is the best 
one to be a member of, 
but Class 1901, the new 
class to form this year, 
will have the rare dis- 
tinction of graduating 
in the year that opens 
the twentieth cenrury. 
Hundreds will want to 
belong to the first twen- 
tieth century class. 
Two long-evStablished 
Illinois clubs already 
head the list. 




An Enthcsia^ig Solitaire Circle. 



THE day for which all other Assembly days 
* will seem to be made this year, will be 
Graduation Day, August 4. There can be but 
one first day, and that 
will become historic in 
B. V. R. C. history. Dr. 
R. S. Mac Arthur, just- 
ly regarded the most 
eloquent and scholarly 
orator of New York, 
is coming to give the 
address. The first ex- 
ercises occur in the 
shady park where 
grounds have been 
already prepared to be 
forever used on this 
anniversary. Elaborate 
plans are being made 
for the day, and at 
night a brilliant illumi- 
nation of parks and 
public buildings, with 
music and social fes- 
tivities will crown the 
day. The attendance 
of undergraduates is 
going to be large. All 
graduating members 
are urged to let nothing 
hinder their attend- 
ance. Diplomas sent to 
those who cannot go. 
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A Group of Circle Secretaries. 
SUMMER MEETINGS AT BAY VIEW. 



A BOUT July 20, the Circle's summer home 
in beautiful Evelyn Hall begins to be the 
center of much of the literary- and social life 
at Bay View, and from that time till late in 
the season — long after the Assembly — the 
parlors and lec- 
ture room are 
the sc e n e of 
many brilliant 
gatherings. 
The literary 
menu is c a r e- 
fully arranged 
in advance, but 
except for the 
annual recep- 
tion, which is 
the crowning 
society event, 
early announce- 
ments of other 
features are no 
longer mad e. 
But what lead- 
ing SI) i r i t s, 
when t h e y 

come together from many States with all 
their fertile ideas, can plan and quickly ex- 
ecute, would more than fill this page. The 



Circle's own literary program will be this year 
even more attractive than usual- Our own 
delightful Emma I^)uise Parry has prepared 
three lectures on Germany for the Circle; 
Professor R. W. Moore, from Colgate Univer- 
sity, is coming to lecture on Weimar, the 
Athens of Germany ; Education in Germany: 
and Contemporary Writers in Germany: and 
Rev. H. F. Shier is to give a course on Goethe 
and Faust. These will give an enticing view 
to the wealth of interest in the next Course. 





Class Memento at Bay View. 

Of course these are but a portion of the 
pleasant interests. At Bay View the members 
will be particularly at home. The pleasant 

headquarters in 
Evelyn Hall 
will be the 
rallying point 
where many 
delightful 
hours will be 
arranged. Here 
the general sec- 
r e t a r y. Miss 
Carrie B. Tay- 
lor, will be con- 
stantly on duty, 
always ready to 
d o favors for 
members. 
Mem b e r s 
should register 
at the earliest 
moment and 
receive a badgf, 

giving priority on all circle occasions where the 
public is welcomed, too. The books for the 
new Course can be procured at headquarters. 



Four ^' ears' Course. Books and 
Bound Magazines. 
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THE COMING GERMAN YEAR, 



ALL that many Americans 
about *icrni;iii\* is thai it 
land of the Krupp guns — that 
cause they are large. Even 
intelligent Americans were 
hardly prepared for the re- 
port that those quiet, plod- 
ding Germans captured one 
quarter of th*^ foreign prizes 
at the World's Fair. A yn'o- 
ple that can do that is worth 
studying. When our schol- 
ars want the most advanced 
instructioD, they go to Ger- 
many, and when we want the 
manofactiired articles, 
Hr^ go there for most of them. 
Tliey are said to be the best 



k nt»\v 
is the 
's be- 




HoLLAND Circle. 

railway people in the worlds 
to-day. They have an in- 
tensely interesting history, a 

lovely home life, a wonderful 
literature, and art' renowned 
for music and art. Theirs is 
tin- land of Ijiither and the 
Reformation, of Goethe and 
Mozart. And yet only three 
out of every one hundred 
have ever read a history of 
Germany. Surely the main 
subject 
for the 
coming 
year will 
be a » 
fresh to 
most A- 
merican s 
as it is 
sure to- 
be inter- 
esting. 
H e sid es 
the fea- 
t u r e s 
a b o V e 

The President of '97. 




A Famfly Circle of Three Generationjs. 



mentioned, we will 
study their industrial 

lifr. visit thfir Lrreat 
maimfacturiiiLi ;ib- 
1 i s h m »' II 1 s , tour 
anion!;- famous old 
ritii's. and j)ass into 
Holland and i*»eli^inm. 
For till' sprintf 
months, comes '* A 
Son^ of Life," a de- 
I i g h t f u 1 !?tudy of 
plant and animal life. 




North Dakota Sec- 
retary. 
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Zbc (German |?car. 

T^HE times demand, not more reading, but While any one may take the Course alone. 

' better reading. To offer and direct a it adds much interest to have a local circle. 

<;ourse made up after an educational plan, and With the Bay View Course every community 

to encourage habits of thoughtful reading is may have one. All the readers and circles are 

the aim of the Bat View Reading Circle. in pleasant affiliation through the general 

Its Course is for those who would like to turn Circle, receiving helpful suggestions from the 
their spare special Maoa- 

moments to zine depart- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I^S^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H these 

no one too ^^^^^^^H^^H^H^^^E^^^ ^^^Vv^^^HMSRh 

old to join the ^^^^^^I^^^B^^^^HIh .V ' ^^^81 g e s t e d pro- 

<!ircle. ^^^^^^^H^^HH^^v^^?^^^^*'^^''^^^ -^-^W grams for the 

The Bat ^^^^H^^H^^HSH^^^^ ''•^ 

View Circle ^^^IH^HIL^^^^I ^ ^ v also re- 
has man}' dis- ^^^^B^^^B^^ V( 4 ^ ^ • ?TV view q u e s- 
tinguishing ^^HHSHR^ ' - A _ - '•^]| tions. An an- 
characteris- ^^B^^P-^ 1:^'^ nualexamina- 
tics. First, it ^^H^Ek^l^M^ ' v^^^^ 4H tion, meant to 
-offers a course ^^^^^^I^^BBF 1^ V^^^B "'^H encourage 
-of systematic ^^K^^^^^f^y^ 'lM ^^^J Et^ ^ 

for haphazard ^^^^^^^^B JL ^ V^HHI^L. ..^B reading, is 

HN^^^^V jj^M W^^^^^^^^ 'ijfH offered 

Then, ^H^^^^^H^^ ^^"IV ^^^^^^B nnembers, and 

o u r s e B^S^^^^^i T mv^^^^^l^^^ >ti^H t b e e n d is 

^^^^^^m ^^^^^HF fll^l^^lV j^^l from 
V e ^^H^H[^^^^hK V^^BPinPy '[IMB^B 
pages a week. ^^H^^M^^^^^HB / ImB|B> -^i few j^yMB To be 
People whose ^^^^^m^^^^^^^m; / I^^^^ IH^^IE^^B member of 
reading has IPi^KV^^H^^^^B H \ ^^BK^fijlH great, 
counted WF " ^"^O^^^^K \ ^HhSHH popular edu- 
little, will ^t^St'^^^Vl^^Kl !■ i JHB^HH^I 
appreciate ■HPP^'^W «^^H^^B Vm r "^^^^^^^^^HIm ^fiih its 
the first, and K^^^ ^Jfl^Pt^Hv «V *^^^| steady, uplift- 
all bus}' • ^^^^v^^h ' ■w^ ' ing influences 
people the B|fll|^^ ^H' 3 ^BlLj ^ xJ^U delight- 

^^HBfeto^l^H^. ^. mB^Bf « «^B^H memories, 

Then the ^^^^B|. ^K^t^'^ I Wn * ^^^l^^l experi- 

<^ourse is low- ^^^^|k/^V •^■Ti ^^^^^j ence unknown 

priced. The B^IPSF^ V ^jKr - j BL i.:^^^^ isolated 

general Circle Hj^ T^ H Jg iC^Mi^ifaS^hMlla^^v ' ^ttdM literary efforts 

buys the BH^^ ^C^PHmLSP*^ H^^H organi/.a- 

books in large ^ ^^j^^^^T^ :^^^H tions. 

saying of Heroic Louise. " Mother of Ke-united Germany." and Her Two Sons. The coming 
nearly fifty The one on our left beramt* Emperor William I. j'ear begin- 

per cent. The ning Novem- 

total expense each year for the throe books of ber 1 and endin*? June 15, will be the German 
the Course, membership fee, and the Bay Year, with the following Course : — 
View Magazine, which contains part of the tt:,,*^^,, /L%,^i,.fi/>« 
required reading, is onlv Next, the Course \ 
is modern and s rong in present interests. It , ;f ™P*'!.^^?r^V^i^^^^ vZZl l '^'.^iJ 
also each vear specializes a few great subjects. ^^^^""''^ Germans, Emma Louise ^ 

^^Tt^^iiJg^^^^ i^A^^^^^^i^;^"^ ' ^ 

The four years of the Course take their names .IkiI; VCLUiAoii^'/ * ' * ^ 

from thei? principal subject. The order is : - »rch^ Membership and Kxamination. . . 50 

1. The German Year : 8. The French Year : T"^^'' ^^'^^^'^ furnished by Circle at $3. 

2. The English Year ; 4. The American Year. For circulars, address J. M. Hall, Flint, Mich. 

am 
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On the Lake Front, Bay View. 



SUMMER LIFE AT BAY VIEW. 

BY THE EDITOR. 



T SHALL never forget two remarks about 
Bay View. Going to the train one pleasant 
summer morning, my reply to the gate-keep- 
er's ** whereto?" was, **Bay View." Quick 
came the words back, "Prettiest spot in all 
the world." The close of a delightful va- 
cation came all too quickly, and found me 
waiting for the homeward train. Turning to 
a bright-faced lady whom I had given some 
trifling help, I said, ** Have you brought every- 
thing?" "Everything but my heart — that 
I've left with dear lovely Bay View," came 
the words of a tender affection which tens of 
thousands have felt and everywhere described. 
The story of Bay View, of its unique history 
and charming life, have been told so often 
that little remains that is new. On the mate- 
rial side is a summer city of more than five 
hundred cottages, which at the height of the 
season reaches four or five thousand souls, and 
enjoys the reputation of being the best man- 
aged place in the land. Electric lights, a 
water-works system, well-kept avenues, thor- 
ough sanitary supervision, and a central sup- 
ply store furnish all the advantages of a per- 
manent city. Unlike most other watering 
places, which are almost entirely local, Bay 
View is as cosmopolitan as it is unique. Be- 
sides, its inter-denominational and fraternal 
characteristics are marked features enjoyed 
by all. Strangers comment on the pleasant 



cottage life and the restful ease, as well as the^ 
splendid society of cultivated people and the 
exceptional advantages to be enjoyed. Hot 
and oppressive days and nights are unknown. 
This fact, with the presence of renowned in- 
structors, and elegant University halls, with 
their growing libraries, laboratories, and mu- 
seums, make Bay View a delightful place for 
summer rest or study. Here one may pass an 
ideal vacation, with educational, social, and 
recreative privileges of the highest order. 

There is at Bay View an infinite variety of 
the right sort of summer pleasures — resting 
and recreating, seeing and hearing, to the 
heart's content. Besides, there is there, as at 
few resorts, the indescribable charm of living 
"near to nature's heart." Prom that diverg- 
ing point, too, by inland lakes, rail, and bay 
steamers one finds no end of pretty resorts or 
quaint historical points, or fishing streams, 
which abound in all that region. All around, 
too, abound delightful drives, through the val- 
leys and orchards, and in that cool climate 
one can drive or exercise with supreme pleasure. 
Add to all these, the continual round of rarest 
enjoyments furnished by the Assembly pro- 
grams, or advantages in the University, and 
Bay View becomes an ideal place. Probably, 
twenty-two years ago the projectors little 
dreamed they were cradling an institution 
whose fame was to be known through the land. 

337 
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RECREATIVE PLEASURES. 




AT Bay View one can easily 
imagine himself at the 
center of the summer resort 
world, with the most varying 
and charming variety of rec- 
reative pleasures to satisfy 
the most exacting tastes. 
While hundreds of cottages 
nestle among trees in quiet 
'1 KTiV / If. J^^'clusion, at the same time 
• fill W < B ' from the lower terrace more 
than a hundred daily trains 
I and boats quietly glide in 
[ and out, offering cool and 
breezy lake rides, or pretty 
trips by summer trains to the 
innumerable resorts which are rapidly filling 
all that region. A short ride takes one to 
the pretty inland lakes and fishing streams, 
glimpses of which are shown in many of the 
illustrations in this issue. A favorite outing 
is a trip through the lovely and picturesque 
Inland Route, by meandering rivers, through 
overarching forests, going as far as Topinabee, 
returning in time for supper. Driving is a 
popular recreation. Since last summer, the 
Petoskey civic federation has been instru- 
mental in building a broad macadam drive 
for carriages and bicyclists running north 
from Bay View along the pretty inland lakes, 



through Oden and Conway, and as far as 
Alanson. The roads are for the most pan 
well kept, the scenery is attractive, and the 
air always an exhilaration. There is much to 





In the Forest Park. 

reward many a pedestrian tour, and tradition 
invests every stream and valley with a story. 
Hard by the schools and cottages is the old 
Marquette trail, used long before the *'May- 
flow^er's" precious burden 
landed on Plymouth Rock, 
and a visit to Bay View is 
never complete without 
traversing this old land- 
mark. It leads into a mag- 
nificent forest park, 
crowded with great hem- 
locks, reaching out their 
giant arms, mutely telling 
of a century of winter and 
sunshine. For the more 
quietly dis[)osed, the beach 
is a favoritt* spot, watching 
the incoming waves and 
gathering the beautiful 
corals. Boating is a favor- 
ite pastime. And so pass 
the summer days, with 
thfMr continued round of 
rarest recreative pleasures. 



Charmino Views 



Don't destroy this Maoa- 
ziNE. You may need it 
a«rain for reference. 
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Beautiful Summer Homes. 



OUTDOOR ATHLETICS* 




TT is a common remark 
that there is not a 
dull day at Bay View. 
While the motive there 
is profitably to utilize a 
portion of the vacation 
in the interest of culture, 
still, great and increasing 
prominence is given all 
sorts of outdoor athlet- 
ics. The bracing cli- 
mate, the expectation to 
Mr. Williams. abandon one's self for a 
while to healthful outing, and the presence 
of hundreds of college and young people give 
great popularity to the various sports. Be- 
sides, encouragement is given by sustaining 
one of the most thoroughly directed athletic 
departments in the country. 

The leader is Mr. C. M. Williams, director 
of physical culture in Russell H. Conwell's 
Temple College, Philadelphia, where for three 
years he has made a reputation in athletics. 
He is an enthusiast in healthy, active, magnifi- 
cent sports, and his enthusiasm is sure to be- 
come contagious at Bay View. Baseball and 
tennis will be organized, match games and 
tournaments arranged, and the comparatively 
new game of basket ball, now a very popular 
winter game with ladies and gentlemen, will 
be much played. There are three splendid 
courts, and tennis players are urged to go pre- 
pared to participate in some of the many clubs 
Hlways quickly formed at such a place. Coach- 
ing will be ofl'ered in pole vaulting, sprinting. 



relay racing, and other athletics. Boating is 
always a popular feature, and a fine boat liv- 
ery is provided. 



YOUNG PEOPLE AT BAY VIEW. 




f O class has been more 
quick to discover the 
charm of Bay View life 
than the young people. 
Other places may com- 
plain of their absence, 
here they literally fill the 
grounds. People com- 
ment on this pleasant 
feature, and Bay View 
glories in it. They are 
everywhere, filling parks 
and University halls, and 
animating life with their 
cheerful conversation. 
They say there is no place 
where they have such good 
times. They are coming more and more; 
what will be done with them ? what could be 
done without them ? Last summer they were 
called up in one of the large meetings, when 
it was noticed that they comprised more than 
half of the great audience. 



Take your bicycle (then* are good roads), 
also your violin, mandolin, banjo, and guitar. 
A bathing suit will be convenient, and take 
plenty of warm underclothing. 
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CHILD LIFE AT BAY VIEW. 



'M'O one is ever more eager to be at Bay View 
again than the children, and for weeks 
before going it is their talk b}' day, and in 




(■OTTAGE, Lake, and Park Views. 



dreams they play along its pleasant shores. 
There they are as happy as can be, and 
through the long genial summer days they 
grow strong and robust to 
resist the trying winter. 
Child life is one of the no- 
t iceable 
features 
there. 
The chil- 

^teij«l|gtlL»^ifl dren are 
rll ^ every- 

where — 
playing 
in the 
parks, 
mak i n g 
mud pies 
on the 
beach, sailing their tiny 
crafts, or it may be off on 
a delightful Field and For- 
est Club ramble. It is al- 
ways a satisfying reflection 
to parents that the compan- 
ionships are safe at Bay 
View ; and during the 
twenty years' history of the 
place, there has never been 
a serious accident. The 
children ramble and play 
at their sweet will, return- 
ing at night to fall quickly 
into peaceful slumber, undisturbed by a single 
unhappy thought. Scores of families go there 
for their children's sake, and there is but a 




single injunction — to dress them warm. Un- 
like most other places, at Bay View special 
provision is made for the children, and at the 
close of summer they return home with im- 
proved graces and useful occupations in which 
they have learned to find pleasure. First of 
all, for little tots- 
there is the Kin- 
dergarten, called 
" the most beauti- 
ful spot at Bay 
View." Then for 
the older girls, the 
Sewing Class of- 
fers meny a pleas- 
ant hour, while 
for both boys and 
girls of older years- 
there are the at- 
tractive Sloid 
classes, in a great 
workroom erected 
expressly for 
them, and fitted 
up with cabinet 
benches and tools. 
This work is so- 
popular as to re- 
quire three classes- 
to accommodate 
all. This year a 
new teacher who- 
loves children and 
knows all about bees, birds, and animals, and 
the secrets of nature, goes to conduct the 
wonderfully interesting Field and Forest 
Club. The class fees are very low, so that 
every child at Bay View may have the help- 
of at least one class, and turn an hour or 




Children on the Beach. 



two every day into useful discipline. The 
accompanying illustrations of child life are 
actual scenes. 
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BAY VIEW YOUNG PEOPLED UNION. 



A YEAR ago the young people of all denom- 
inations organized the Bay View Young 
People's Union, and Rev. Arthur W. Stal- 
ker, of Detroit, a young 
nian of breadth, tact, schol- 
arship, and force, accepts 
an invitation to become 
identified with the organ- 
ization. Read his call and 
plans — read them twice 
over. They are out of the 
ordinary, like himself: — 

"Young people, atten- ^ 
tion! The general program 
at Bay View this season 
has a new feature espe- 
cially designed for your 
pleasure and profit. This 
is a movement in the right 
direction, and will, no 
doubt, meet with your 
hearty approval. Be sure 
that every effort will be 
put forth to have the meet- 
ings as wholesome and 
helpful as possible. 

**Dr. F. K. Sanders, of Yale College, has 
volunteered the service 
of his fine scholarship 
to help you to a better 
knowledge of Jesus. A 
course will be given 
on 'The Times of 
Jesus,' 'The Gospels,' 
'Jesus' Methods.' 
♦Jesus the Teacher,* 
'The Preacher,' 
'Jesus with the Indi- 
vidual,' 'With the 
Twelve,' 'With the 
Multitude. ' Can you ask 
Mb. Stalker. anything better? Tell 

your friends about it. 
" In our work this summer, we are going to 
proceed upon the belief that the richness of 
our pleasures and the depth and breadth of 
our knowledge depend upon the quality of our 
inner life. We want to have better souls, 
make them larger, 'stretch them,' as Emer- 
son says. 



" So we will discuss some Bible characters, 
some world leaders, standards, tastes, nature, 
the study of poetry, the use of history, Old 
and New Testament religion. Range and va- 
riety enough, sure ! Remember, it is for i/ou. 





A Bay Steamer. 

A royal summer, a jubilee season, to you, 
physically, intellectually, and religiously. Our 
meetings continue through the Assembly." 




Young People's Union Building. 




A Summer Train at Bay View. 
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STATE DAYS. 




EvKLYN Hall. 
THE WOMAN^ CXDUNOL. 



"pOR seven years the 
^ Woman's Council 



Mrs. Jones. 



^jh^^KL has been a growing fac- 

^■X^^V tor in Bay View life 

^H^Sj^Hj^ until it has become one 

^^^^^^r^ of the leading summer 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ meetings the coun- 
'^^^^^^^^^^H| The was 

VR^^Hj^^HjP^^ augurated by Margaret 
^^^^'H^ E. Sangster and Marion 
Harland: and their 
successor, Mrs. Irma T. 
Jones, has year by year enlarged and improved 
the design of making it contribute higher and 
more effective views of woman in her relation 
to home and society. This year, under its 
auspices, a Congress of Mothers will he held 
from August 5-18, inclusive. The editor has 
seen the program, and unhesitatingly pro- 
nounces it by far the best the Council has ever 
offered. Addresses will be given by Mrs. Jones 
on, Is the American Home Declining ? What 
the Kindergarten Means to Mothers, Mrs. 
Lucretia Willard Treat; How Shall the Nation 
Secure Educated Mothers? and Reading 
Courses for Mothers, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, 
of New Jersey; The Mother's Greatest Needs, 
Mrs. Mary A. Mayo; The Child as a Factor in 
Society, President Walter L. Hervey, New 
York teacher's college; Morals, Mrs. Sherwood 
Hall, and Good Literature for the Young, and 
Best Literature for Boys, Supt. S. B. Laird. 
These are only part of the many addresses 
that will be given, of the vital and con- 
ference subjects to be taken up in this con- 
ference of mothers. 



ONE half of the 
^ B a y View 
people come from 
other States than 
Michigan, and 
people going there 
quickly find large 
numbers from 
their own State. 
There is a socia- 
bility to life, and 
a stranger is never 
long alone. One 
year a number of 
State nights, oc- 
curred, which 
were extremely 
popular. Who 
that was there can 
ever forget that 
Kentucky Night, 
or the enthusiasm 
of the Illinois 
crowd? The cus- 
tom will be re- 
vived this year. 



THE W.CT. U. INSTITUTE. 

"DAY VIEW has 
the reputation 
of having the best 
summer W. C. T. U. 
Institute in this 
country. That is 
because Mrs. Louise 
S. Rounds, presi- 
dent of the Illinois 
Union, has charge. 
She is a woman of 
remarkable c o m- 
mon sense, a judge 
of character, a 
forceful speaker, 
and she makes 
things go. Among 
the speakers this year will be Rev. Frances 
E. Towsley, national evangelist — a woman of 
marked intellectual and spiritual power — and 
Miss Jessie Ackerman, of world-wide fame, 
and known as the second white ribbon mis- 
sionary sent out by the National Union. Then 
there are Mrs. Vie H. Campbell, president of 
the Wisconsin Union, and Mrs. Luella Mc- 
Whirten at the head of the Indiana Union, 
Mrs. Calkins, of Kalamazoo, Mrs. Faxon, of Bay 
City, and Mrs. P. J. Howard, of Bay View — 
all of whom are on the program. Christian 
Citizenship, The Relation of Temperance to 
the Church, Society, and Government, Edu- 
cational v,H. Legal Methods, and Value of 
Woman's Ballot, are among the subjects to be 
treated. Rev. O. W. Stewart, Pres. Illinois C. 
E-Union, and of Prohibition central committee, 
ffives the annual address. Dates, July 22-.31- 




Mrs. Rounds. 
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THE ASSEMBLY. 



Twelfth Season. 



At the Close of an Aftebnoon Concert. 



Behold in this what leisure hours demand : 
Amusement and instruction hand in hand. 

— Cowper. 



THE Assembly idea of utilizing the vacation 
^ time in the interest of culture is now ac- 
cepted with so much favor by intelligent 
classes, that as Professor Boyesen said, it is in 




Dr. Behrends. 

its development the most characteristically 
American of American ideas. Bay View in 
the West and Chautauqua in the East, have, 
perhaps, more than at other points, maintained 
the broad, popular, high-class educational 
idea, pure, and unaffected by the sensational 
and cheapening policy which has been inau- 
gurated with disaster at many points. At Bay 



View there is a definite plan underlying all 
the work, and everything that diverts or low- 
ers is rigorously excluded. It is to this and 
the remarkable climate and natural advan- 
tages that the large success of Bay View is due. 



PEOPLE WHO WILL BE HEARD. 

LECTURERS. 

Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, celebrated pastor of 
the Central Congregational Church of Brooklyn; 
an authoritative scholar, whose Bible lectures 
have for two years been the most notable event 
at Bay View. 

Mrs. Maude Howe Hall, one of the gifted and 
advanced women of the land, like her dis- 
tinguished mother, and in great demand as 
writer and lecturer. She goes to fill engage- 
ments in the Woman*8 Council. 

Mr. John M. Stahl, sec- 
retary of the Farmers' 
National Congress, and a 
wide-awake 19th century 
man. 

CoL Geo. W. Bain, a 

ray of sunshine from Ken- 
tucky, and in such de- 
mand that you must speak 
for him two years ahead. ^aith 

Mrs. Irma T. Jones, 
leader of the Woman's Council, rare in commocr 
sense, and whose pen and voice are consecrated 
to woman's advancement. 

m 
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Prof. Smith. 

Prof. Charles Spragme Smith, of New York, a 
fascinating lecturer on literary themes, who 
gives to art, history, or literature a marvelous 
charm. Emphatically an educational lec- 
turer, whose return to Bay View will be hailed 
with delight by all who heard him a year ago. 

Mr. Frederick W. Root, 
of Chicago, a musical lec- 
t u r e r , whose approved 
ideas, incisive study, and 
delightful manner make 
him on the platform a 
most popular exponent of 
musical taste. 

Miss Emma Louise Par- 
ry, lecturer to the Cincin- 
nati Art Institute, widely 
traveled, long a resident 
and student in Germany, where she enjoyed 
special advantages in studying the home, in- 
tellectual, and religious life of the people. In- 
tensely interesting on the land she ardently 
loves. Bay View people still talk of the visit 
of this cultivated woman in 1893. 
- Rev. J. R. Reltzel, a decidedly instructive 
lecturer, who is scoring a marked success on 
the timely theme of 
the Turk and his 
country. 

Senor Gonzales de 
Quesada, representa- 
tive of the Cuban Re- 
public, at Washing- 
ton, a passionate 
orator of the Patrick 
Henry style, who is 
awakening great en- 
thusiasm for Cuban 
liberty. 

Mr. Levin Irvin 




Mb. Root. 




Senor Gonzales. 



Handy, of Delaware, who belongs to that choice 
band of lecturers who speak from a high moral 
purpose : an eloquent orator and a wit, who 
touches only great subjects, and leaves an au- 
dience with something to think about. 

Dr. Arnold TompkinSi of the University of Il- 
linois, very prominent in the educational world, 
and always a favorite lecturer at the great State 
and National Teachers' Conventions. 




Dr. Mac Arthur. 



Dr. Russell B. Pope, of Ohio, pastor of a 
great church, but finds time for broad lines of 
study; a favorite for fifteen years at Bay View, 
and this year lectures on the great hymn 
writers. 

Dr. R. S. Mac Ar- 
thur, for twenty-three 
years pastor of Cal- 
vary Baptist church, 
New York, one of the 
largest churches in 
America, and costing 
over half a million. 
Successor of Mr. Spur- 
geon in a weekly ser- 
mon read by more 
than three quarters of 
a million on both 
sides the Atlantic; 
widely known for his patriotic interest in mu- 
nicipal and national affairs, an orator of 
greatest power in the first city of the Repub- 
lic ; comes by special invitation to give the 
first Graduation Day address of the Bay View 
Reading Circle. 

President Walter L. Hervey, of the New York 
Teachers' College, one of the greatest in tl\,e 
country, an educator of highest rank, and a 
leader in the present 

P^^^^Hii^*c-| prominent .subject, Child 
^^^^B Stud3\ His five public 
W^^^r lectures and several con- 

^^^Bk ferences with teachers are 

iKpi^J sure to be one of the events 
4^ C^^H season. 

Dr. Frank Crane, pas- 
tor of Trinity, the most 
influential Method ist 
church, of Chicago, a 
man of such originality, 
force, and influenceon the 
public mind that once a 
week the Chicago Eecard prints a signed col- 
umn of editorial opinion by him. 

Dr. N. D. Uillisy the talented successor of 
Professor Swing at the Central church, Chi- 



i 



Dr. Crane. 
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cago, where he is even more than sustaining 
the popularity of that great people's church. 

Mr. John L. Brandt, at the head of the 
powerful Anti-saloon League, an earnest and 
convincing orator. 

Dr. W. N. Page, of the First Presbyterian 
church, Leavenworth, Kan., a preacher of 
tender and pursuasive spirituality, invited for 
fifth consecutive season to preach at Bay View. 

MUSIC AT THE ASSEMBLY. 

Music is the magnet that will give great popu- 
larity to this season. Never finer at Hay View, 
nor at any other assembly. 

The Park Sistern, called the finest instru- 
mental quartet before the public. Are also 
playing in England, but 
return for a week at Bay 
View. 

Prof. C. C. Case, the 

superb conductor of the 
Assembly Chorus, whose 
eight years' service as di- 
rector of music has en- 
deared him to all Bay 
View. 

Mr. Max Bendix, who 

ranks as one of the great- 
est violinists in this coun- 
try, remains all the season, and will grace many 
concerts with his marvelous playing. 

Mr. Otto Engwerson, a 
rich, pure, full, tenor voice 
that is the delight of 
thousands of music lovers. 

Miss Frances Carey, a 
young Chicago contralto 
of rare voice, who has at 
her early age won many 
notable triumphs, and 
whom critics declare is 
destined to a brilliant f\i 
ture. 

Mr. Wilson Smith, a 

man of boundless melodic 
resources, an interpreter 
of the best piano music, and composer of 
some of the greatest lyrics. 

The Assembly Chorus, of 300 voices, an or- 
ganization of great popularity, often heard in 
selections from the cele- 
brated oratorios and 
other characteristic mu- 
sic. 

Miss Lilla Grace Smart, 

the Assembly's accom- 
panist, an exponent of 
the best music, and a 
pianist who is winning 
her way to the front. 

Mr. Harold Jariis, a 
full, round, glorious 
tenor, who is always ex- 
tremely popular with 
the audience. In great 
demand for notable musical occasions. 

Miss Cora Mildred Webber, an artist on the 
harp, in greaft favor in Chicago musical cir- 




Miss Carey. 




Mb. Jarvis. 




Miss Webber. 



cles, a young woman of refined taste, who is 
sure to become a favorite at Bay View. 

The Fisk Jubilee 
Singers, unap- 
proachable in their 
specialty, and be- 
yond all question 
the most popular 
concert company in 
America. For 
twenty-five years 
this historic" com- 
pany has never lost 
its identity. The 
past two years it 
has been singing in 
the capitals and 
musical centers of 
Europe, and will 
only return to the 
United States in 
time to sing at Bay 
View. 

Mrs. Gene vie TO 
Clark Wilson, of 
Chicago, easily the 
leading soprano in this country to-day. Her 
mellow, full, sweet voice, especially adapted 
to sacred music, has been heard in all the 
leading cities. A great favorite at Bay View. 

STEREOPTICON LECTURES. 

Professor R. W. 
Moore, from Colgate 
University, a most 
charming stereopti- 
con lecturer on the 
land and literature 
of Germany. 

The stereopticon 
will also be used to 
illustrate and popu- 
larize a part of the 
courses of Professor 
Smith and Miss 
Parry. 

Mr. Burton Holmes, renowned for his spe- 
cialty, Grecian lectures, will arrive in July 
with freshest material 
for a lecture on " Grecian 
Journeys" — also to lecture 
on the historical Olym- 
pian Games, revived 
after hundreds of years, 
and attracted all the 
world in 1896. 

Mr. Horace Hitchcock, 
a gentleman of ample 
lecture resources and a 
cultivated taste, will take 
us on a tour of Holland 
Mr. Holmes. and Belgium. Will also 
introduce a new feature 
in the Bible School Courses by using the ster- 
eopticon instructively to illustrate them. 




Prof. Moore. 



The Inter-Collegiate Oratorical Contest, be- 
tween Olivet College, Ohio, l)e Pauw, i\ 
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Chicago Universities; always an occasion 
that greatly interests the public. 

READERS AND ENTERTAINERS. 

Mi88 Katherine £• Oliyer) of Scotch descent, 
^ho has been achieving success in the East, 
described as "phenome- 
nal," in her interpretation 
of Ian Maclaren's char- 
acter sketches, and her 
rendition of J. M. Barrie's 
story of The Little Min- 
ister." 

Mr. J. W. Bengough, a 
crayon cartoonist whose 
quick and bright local 
hits, and originalities in 
taking off the foibles of 
human nature are said to 
be •* immense." 
Professor A. H. Merrill, 
regarded by those who have heard " every- 




Mr. Bengough. 



body" as the perfection of a reader. His 
refinement of method, 
rare interpretation, and 
delicate humor are com- 
bined with a genius 
for characterization. Wmt 
Mr. HoTt Conary, t~ 
one of cleverest enter- 
tainers before the pub- 
lic, introducing in his 
'* Around the Stove," in ^2 
an inimitable way, the 
student, politician, 
drummer, etc., who 
drop in and tell their 
stories of mirth and 
pathos; wonderfully mr. Conart. 
entertaining, with a ten- 
der cord of beautiful and noble sentiment 
running through an hour of rare pleasure. 
He is one of the many entertainers who always 
pleasantly lighten the earnest Assembly work. 




GENERAL 

OPENING NIGHT. 

p. M. Wednesday, July 21. 

8.00 Grand Concert by the Conservatory 
Faculty. Mr. Wilson G. Smith, Miss 
LiLLA Grace Smart, Mr. ()tto Eng- 
WERSON, Mr. Max Bendix, and Mr. 
Henry Haug. Address of Welcome, 
Hon. H. M. Loud. 



A. M. Tharsday, July 22. 

8.00 Devotional Meeting, Rev. J. M. Ker- 

RIDOE. 

9.00 Opening Session W. C. T. U. Institute, 

Mrs. Louise S. Rounds. 
11.00 First Lecture, Bible Course, Dr. A. J. F. 
p. M. Behrends, ** The Book of Psalms." 
2.00 Public Readings, Professor A. H. Mer- 
rill. 

4.00 Lecture, Dr. Arnold Tompkins, "The 
General Nature and Purpose of Edu- 
cation." 

8.00 Grand Concert, by the Fisk Jurilee 
Singers. 



a. m. Friday, July 23. 

11.00 Second Bible Course Lecture, Dr. A. J. 

p. M. F. Behrends, **The Book of Job." 
2.00 Lecture, Dr. Arnold Tompkins, "The 

Beautiful as a Phase of Education." 
8.(K) Grand Concert, Fisk Jubilee Singers. 



A. .M. Saturday, July 24. 

ll.(K) Third Bible Course Lecture, Dr. A. J. 
p.m. F. Behrends, "The Book of Solomon. " 
2. 00 Concert, by the Fisk Jubilee Singers. 
5.00 First B. V. R. C. Meeting: (Jreetings, 

Informal Reception. 
i^.OO Lecture. Dr. Arnold Tompkins. "The 
Religion of Education." 



PROGRAM. 

A. M. Sunday, July 25. 

10.30 Morning Service. Sermon, Dr. A. J. F. 

p. M. Behrends. 

2.30 Sunday-school, Rev. A. W. Stalker, 
Supt. 

5.00 First. B. V. R. C. Vespers. 

7.00 Eventide Service on the Beach. 



A. M. Monday, July 26. 

11.00 Fourth Bible Lecture, Dr. A. J. F. Beh- 
rends, *' The Book of Hosea." 
p. M First Lecture, German Course, Miss 
2.00 Emha Louise Parry, ** E very-day Life 

in Germany." 
8.00 Public Opening of the Bay View Cook- 
ing School, Miss Emilt M. Collinob. 



A. M. Tuesday, July 27. 

11. 00 Fifth Bible Lecture, Dr. A. J. F. Beh- 

p. M. RENDS, " Christ or Paul." 

2.00 Lecture, Miss Emma Louise Parry. 
"German Art." 

8.00 Crayon Lecture, Mr. J. W. Bengough. 



A. M. Wednesday, July 28. 

11.00 Lecture, Miss Emma Louise Parry, 
p. M. ** German Music." 
2.00 Lecture, Mr. Levin Irvin Handy, 
'•The Road to Victory; or Trium- 
phant Living?." 
4.00 B. V. R. C. Lecture, Miss Parry. 
8.00 Grand Concert, by the Park Sisters. 



A. M. Thursday, July 29. 

11.00 Lecture, Miss Emma Louise Parry. 

p. M. *' The Reformation Cities." 
2.00 Lecture, Mr. Levin Irvin Handy, 
•'Patrick Henry: Orator and States- 
man." 
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p M. 

4.00 B. V. R. C. Lecture, Miss Parry 

8.00 Chalk-Talk Lecture, Mr. J. W. Bbn- 

GOUGH. 



Friday, July 80. 
A. M. W. C. T. U. DAY. 

11.00 Lecture, Miss Emma Louise Parry, 
"The Old Empire, and Modern Ger- 
p. M. many.'* 

2.00 W. C^T. U. Institute Anniversary with 
special program, Mrs. L. 8. Rounds, 
of Illinois, presiding. Address, Rev. 
O. W. Stewart. 

4.00 B. V. R. C. Lecture, Miss Parry. 

8.00 Lecture, Rev. J. R. Reitzel, "The 
Devil and the Turk in Their Own 
Country.'' 



A M. Saturday, July 81. 

11. 00 Lecture, Rev. J. R. Reitzel, "Constan- 
tinople ; or the Heart of the World, 

p. M. and the Prince of India." 

2.00 Grand Concert, by the Park Sisters. 
Readings, by Professor A. H. Mer- 
rill. 

8.00 Chalk-Talk Lecture, Mr. J. W. Ben- 

GOUQH. 



Monday, Augusts. 
VACATION DAY. 

M. Tuesday, August 8. 

11.00 Lecture, Dr. R. S. Mac Arthur, "The 
Empire of the Czar; the Great Bear 
P. M. of Russia." 

2.00 Grand Concert, by the Park Sisters. 



4.00 B. V. R. C. Lecture, Rev. H. F. Shier, 
"Life and Early Works of Goethe." 

8.00 Stereopticon Lecture, Mr. Burton 
EToLMES, "The Olympian Games." 



Wednesday, August 4. 
BAY VIEW READING CIRCLE 6RADUA- 
A. M. TION DAY. 

11.00 Readings, Miss Katherine E. Oliver, 
p. M. " Drum toe ht}' Folks," Ian Maclaren. 
1.30 B. V. R. C. Graduation Day Program. 
Begins with the Park Program, Re- 
sponsive Service, Winding of Class 
Colors, music by the Park Sisters, etc. 
2.20 Procession. Graduating Class, under- 
graduates, Assembly trustees, Univer- 
sity faculty and students, and citizens. 
At the Auditorium a special program, 
address by Dr. R. S. Mac Arthur, 
and conferring of Diplomas. 
8.00 General Reception Night, and Illumina- 
tions. 



Thursday, August 5. 
A. M. CUBAN LIBERTY DAY. 

11.00 Lecture, Dr. R. S. Mac Arthur, "Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg ; the Eyes of 
p. M. the Great Bear." 
2.00 Address, Senesor Gonzal de Quesada, 

"Cuban Libre." 
4.00 B. V. R. C. Lecture, Rev. H. F. Shier, 
"Faust." 

8.00 Grand Assembly Concert, Prof. C. C. 
Case, conductor chorus ; Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Clark Wilson, Miss Frances 
Carey, and Mr. Harold Jarvis, 
soloists. 

Ml 
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A. M. 
11.00 

P. M. 

2.00 
4.00 
8.00 



A. M. 
11.00 

P. M. 

2.00 
8.00 



A. M. 

10.30 

P. M. 

2.30 
5.00 
7.00 

A. M. 

11.00 

p. M. 

2.00 
8.00 



Friday, Aiigunt 0. 
Musical Lecture, Mr. Frederick W. 

Root, "A Study of Musical Ta.ste" 

(illustrated). 
Readings, Miss Katherine E. Oliver, 

"The Little Minister," J, M. Barrie. 
Piano Recital, Miss Lilla Grace 

Smart. 

Stereopticon Lecture, Prof. Charles 
Sprague Smith, "In the Footsteps of 
the Norsemen." 



Saturday, Augrut^ 7. 

Musical Lecture, Mr. Frederick W- 
Root, "The Resources of Musical Ex- 
pression " (illustrated). 

Lecture, Prof. Charles Sprague 
Smith, "Iceland's Heroic Aj?e " 

Grand Conservatory Concert, Mr. Wil- 
son G. Smith, piano ; Mr. Max Ben- 
Dix, violin ; Mr. Otto Enqwerson, 
tenor soloist ; and Mr. Henry Haug, 
mandolin and banjo. 



Sunday, August 8. 
Morning Service, sermon by Dr. W. N. 

Page, Leavenworth, Kan. 
Sunday-school. Rev. A. W. Stalker, 

Supt. 

B. V. R. C. Vespers, Professor M. 

Louise Jones. 
Eventide Service on the Beach. 



Monday, Augrust 9. 
First Lecture in Child Study Course, 

Pres. Walter L. Hervey, *'The 
Child at Play." 
Lecture, Professor Charles Sprague 
Smith, ** The Life of a Viking and 
Poet." 

Entertainment, Mr. Hoyt L. Conary, 
" Around the Stove." 



Tuesday, August 10. 
A. M. INTER-COLLEGlATE DAY. 
11.00 Lecture, Pres. W. L. Hervey, 
Child at Work." 




p. M. 

2.00 



8.00 



11.00 
p. M. 

2.00 



8.(K) 



Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson. 

Lecture, Professor Charles Spraoite 
Smith, "The Norse Discovery of 
America." 

Inter-Colleg^ate Oratorical Contest, 

Olivet College, De Paxjw, Ohio, and 
Chicago Universities participating. 

Wednesday, August 11. 

Lecture, Pres. Walter L. Hervey, 
-The Child at Home." 

Address, Mr. John F. Brandt, *' The 
Origin, Principals, and Methods of the 
American Anti-Saloon League." 

Grand Assembly Concert, Professor 
C. C. Case, conductor, Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Clark Wilson, Miss Frances 
Carey, Mr. Otto Engwkrson, and Mr. 
Harold Jarvis, soloists; Miss Cora 
M. Webber, harp, and Mr. Max 
Bendix, violin, Mr. Henry Haug, 
mandolin, Assembly Chorus. 



'The 




Thursday, August 12. 
Lecture, Pres. W. L. Hervey, 

"The Child at School." 
C. L. S. C. Recognition Day 

with Special Program to be 
announced later. 
Lecture, Col. Geo. W. Bain, 
•'Prose Ballads of Memory: 
or Ticssons of Life." 



M. 

2.00 



Friday, August 13. 

Lecture, Pres. W^. L. Hervey, 
'•The Child at Sunday- 
school." 

Lecture, Col. Geo. W. Bain, 
The New W^oman, and the 
Old Man." 

B. V. R. C. Lecture, Profes- 
sor R. W. MooRE. '• Weimar, 
the Athens of Germany." 
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8.00 



Stereopticon Lecture, 

Mr. Horace Hitch- 
cock," Holland and 
Belgium." 



A. M. Saturday, August 14. 

11.00 Lecture, Col. Geo. W. 

P.M. Bad?, "The Safe 
Side of Life for 
Young Men." 
2. ( K) Grand Assembly Con- 
cert, Professor C.C 
Case, conductor; 
Mr. Wilson G. 
Smith, piano ; Mrs. 
Genevieve Clark 
Wilson and Mr. 
Harold Jarvis, so- 
loists; Assembly 
Chorus ; Mr. A. H. 
Merrill, readings ; 
Miss Cora M. Web- 
ber, harp. 
4.00 B V. R. C. Lecture, 
Professor R. W. 
Moore, "Educa- 
tion in Germany." 
H.OO Lecture, Dr. Frank Crane 
Will You Do With It?" 




At the Olympian Games. 



' What 8.00 



A. M. 

10.30 
P. M. 

2.30 
5.(X) 
8.00 

A. M. 
11.00 

P. M. 

2.00 



Sunday, August 15. 
Morning Service, sermon by Dr. Frank 
Crane. 

Sunday-school, Rev. A. W. Stalker. 
B. V. R. C. Vesper Hour, J. M. Hall. 
Last Eventide Hour on the Beach. 



Monday, August 10. 

First Lecture in Course on Religious 
Music, Dr. R. B. Pope, " Religious 
Music and Composers in (Jermany. 

Lecture, Dr. Frank Crane, "The Cas- 
tle of Atlantis." 




Miss Kathekine E. Oliver. 

4.(X) B. V. R. C. Lecture, Prof. Moore, 
"Contemporary Writers in (lermany." 



First Stereopticon Lecture German 
Course, Professor R. W. Moore, 
Goethe's " Faust." 



A. M. 

11.00 

p. M. 

2.00 



8.00 



A. M. 
11.00 
P. M. 

2.00 



Tuesday, August 1 7. 

Lecture, Dr. R. B. Pope, " Knglish 
Hymnology:" 

Last Assembly Concert, Professor 
C. C. Case, conductor ; all the Assem- 
bly Soloists, the Conservatory Fac- 
ulty, and Chorus, participating. 

Stereopticon Lecture, Professor R. W. 
Moore, Schiller's "William Tell." 



8.00 



Wednesday, August 18. 
FARMER'S DAY. 

Lecture, Dr. R. B. Pope, "American 
Hymnology." 

Special Farmer's Day. Program to be 
given out later. Auditorium ad 
dresses by Mr. John M. Stahl, Sec- 
retary Farmer's National Congress; 
and President Jonathan Snydek, 
Michigan Agricultural College ; Mr. 
Kenyon R. Butterfield in charge. 

Stereopticon Lecture, Professor R. W. 
Moore, " Berlin, Germany's Beauti- 
ful Capital." 



Note. — The management dcsin* I'Specially 
to point to the uniform reliability of the Bay 
View announcements. For four years the As- 
sembly maintained the unparalleled record of 
but a single failure a season. F'or this season's 
program there is a written contract for the 
appearance of every i)erson announced, save 
one. Dr. Hillis, but his appearance seems so 
certain, that he is announced. 
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there range from $7 to $12 
a week. The greater num- 
ber select a pleasant room, 
of which one or more can 
be found in almost every 
cottage, at from $2 to $3 a 
week, taking meals at some 
near-by dining-room, at $4. 
It will be seen that two 
occupying a room, it costs 
as low as $5 to $5.50 a week. 
How. four girls further re- 
duced expenses is interest- 
ingly told on another page. 



BAY VIEW FOR A SUM- 
MER HOME. 



A Lake Shore Drive. 
ASSEMBLY AND UNIVERSITY DATES. 



A LL the University Schools open on July 13 
for registration, classes organizing the fol- 
lowing day. A week later, or on July 21, the 
Assembly opens. Both run together until 
August 17 when the University closes, and 
the Assembly the following day. One ex- 
ception — the Bible School opens on July 26, 
closing on August 13. 



THE ASSEMBLY TICKET. 



XA7HILE the University expenses are met by 
class fees, tho.se of the Assembly are met 
by the sale of a low-priced Assembly Ticket 
One of these tickets for one week costs $1.50 ; 
three weeks, $2.50; the full season of four 
weeks, $3; single admission, 25 cts.; while 
children under twelve years go at half price. 
The Assembly Tickets admit to all the Gen- 
eral Program and the Assembly departments 
— to everything, except one, possibly two, 
benefit entertainments. For University fees 
see another page in this magazine. 



THE EXPENSES. 



T^HERE is no greater misunderstanding than 
about the expense in visiting Bay View. 
There is no cheaper summer watering-place in 
all the country, and in view of the great privi- 
leges, no place where one gets so much at so 
small a price. The first item is the traveling 
expense. All the railroads give half, or nearly 
half rates, and the lake routes are very low- 
priced. As to living expense, if one prefers 
one of the two excellent hotels, the prices 



TUOWHERE in this broad 
"''^ land can a more 
favored spot be found for a 
summer home. Fortunate- 
ly, it is not expensive to 
own a home there. There 
are no taxes, and lots are 
held at but little more than the cost of im- 
proving them--%0, $75, and $100. Each 
cottager pays $5 a year into a common treas- 
ury to support local expenses, a hydrant bring- 
ing cold spring water to the door costs but $3, 
and living there is as cheap as elsewhere. In 
these days of sanguine promises of new places, 
it is well to understand that Bay View is no 
experiment. Its history reaches back twenty- 
two years; it has a permanent character, moral- 
ly, socially, financially; is solid, well-managed, 
and growing. The first step in becoming a 
cottager is to join the Association, which any 
one of good character may do. A life mem- 
bership costs $25. It gives the privilege of 
holding a lot ; besides, in Michigan, half rates 
on the railroads for all the family, and in 
other States rates only a little above these, 
from June 1 to October. For further particu- 
lars address the secretary, David Metcalf, Bay 
View. 




A Woodland Walk. 
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AN IDEAL LOCATION. 



Field and Forest Club Abroad. 
FIELD AND FOREST CLUB. 




TTHERE is something 
at Hay View for ev- 
ery one. The older chil- 
dren, so often elsewhere 
looked upon as in the 
way, and neglected, are 
here not for^'otten. The 
Field and Forest Club is 
de.signed for them. It 
will be orpin i/ed Mon- 
day 

morn- . , 



TT is proper to place 
before intending stu- 
dents some of the advan- 
tages in location of Bay 
View. The hot and op- 
pressive summer days 
that often all but prevent 
study farther south, are 
unknown in this northern 
latitude. The mean tem- 
perature in July and Au- 
gust is only about 69^, and 
in that bracing climate 
much more can be done 
than in a warm region. 
Besides, the renewed 
vigor stored up during a 
summer there, to carry 
one through the year, 
should be an important 
consideration. To many, 
the pleasant combination 
of a summer outing and 
study will have an agree- 
able prospect. Another 
thing which only those who have been there 
can understand is that Hay View enthusiasm 
is contagious. Every interest, every force, 
every instructor, every lecturer, is altpe. 



MORE INFORMATION. 

IF more copies of the Magazine are wanted, 
*or if you want copies sent to friends, or more 
information is desired about Hay View, the 
University, or Assembly, address the Super- 
intendent, Mr. John M. Hall, Flint, Mich.; 
after June 15. Hav View. Mich. 



Miss Jewett. 



ing, 
July 

19, for daily excursions 
through the fields, the 
forest park, and along the 
lake, studying by alluring 
methods beautiful and in- 
teresting things about 
nature. Miss Mary J. 
Jewett, a bright and win- 
some teacher, who has for 
many years directed such 
pleasant work, will con- 
duct the Club. She be- 
lieves, as does every wise 
parent, that the older 
children should be inves- 
tigators, and she knows 
how to turn a delightful 
afternoon excursion into 
channels of useful instruc- 
tion. What a happy time 
they will have! Many of 
the older people will wish 
they were boys and girls 
again. 




A CorNTRY Drive. 
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MR. AND MRS. H. M. LOUD. 



COME people's greatest pleasure is in show- 
ering favors on others. Such are Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Loud, who for ten years have been 
among Bay View's firmest friends. Their in- 
terest began 
even in ad- 
vance of their 
first visit, 
when in 188G 
they sealed 
their faith in 
Bay View's 
splendid fu- 
ture, by fur- 
nishing the 
means to erect 
the first Uni- 
versity bui'd- 
i n g, which 
the trustees 
appropriately 
named after 
the liberal 
donors. From 
that time no 
season has 
passed but 
they have 
managed to 
spend a few 
weeks there. 




Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Loud. 



where their fine personal qualities have con- 
tributed so much to the social life. Mr. Loud 
is a gentleman of large business operations, 
and one of the few business men who is also 
an interesting orator. It is hoped he will con- 
sent this season to be more frequently heard 
in the Assembly, of which he is the president. 



from the opening night, Monday. July 2G. 
There will be four different courses, one for 
each week, thus accommodating all who can- 
not remain for the season. The lesson hour 
will be 10 A. M. For those who may miss some 
particularly interesting feature, or may not be 

inclined to ask 
questions dur- 
ing the lecture 
and demon- 
stration hour. 
Miss rollings 
will, from 11 
to 12. answer 
questions and 
givesidetalks. 
.\t this time 
will take place 
a free discus- 
sion of sub- 
jects relating 
to domestic 
economy. Miss 
Colli ngs is not 
only a remark- 
able expert, 
but her ex- 
treme kind- 
ness in mak- 
ing every 
point clear is 
often men- 
tioned. Wo- 
men are waking up to the fact that cooking 
and other domestic duties may be performed in 
such a way us to render them a delight rather 
than a drud^rery. This is accomplished by a 
thorough understanding of the work and the 
aid of suitable utensils and appliances. These 
facts are fully appreciated by those who attend 
Miss Collings s classes. 



THE BAY VIEW CCXDKING SCHCXDL. 



"THEIIE are cooking 
schools and cooking 
schools, though but few 
in the country like the 
one held at Bay View, 
where the enrolled attend- 
ance last season was 
often above two hundred, 
and this, too, in the pres- 
ence of other strong attrac- 
tions. Its success lies in 
the fact that the instruct- 
ors are quickly recognized 
as thoroughly proficient, 
that their methods are 
according to the best ap- 
proved domestic science, 
and that women find there just the help they 
most need. The extremely iow tuition price of 
seventy-five cents a week, or two weeks at a 
dollar, gives further popularity to the school. 
It continues in charge of Miss Emily M. Col- 
lings, of Philadelphia, aided by several ex- 
perts, and this year it will run four weeks 




ASSEMBLY SELECTS A PL\NO. 



A PIANO of extraordinary quality is needed 
in the various lines at Hay View to meet 
the exacting demands of artists and the va- 
ried musical requirements. For some time a 
careful inquiry and examination of many in- 
struments have been made, and the A. B. Chase 
piano has finally been selected. This is thp 
instrument that was so highly praised by the 
renowned Kemenyi when in this country. It 
has the desired rich and sweet singing qual- 
ity of tone ; is thoroughly made, and although 
comparatively a neW piano, is making a sure 
and triumphant reputation. The instruments 
selected for Bay View must, of course, be the 
very best in order to stand the test. Seven 
will be used, and they will be for sale during 
the Assembly, to be delivered at the close, 
rather than incur the expense of reluming 
them. The State agents, S. B. Smith & Co., 
of Jackson, will have a representative on ih** 
grounds. 
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PROFESSOR M. LOUISE JONES. 



r^XE of those women who have the faculty 
^ of making things go, is Professor M. Lou- 
ise. Tones; her portrait, alone, tells that. She 
is the leading; instructor in the State Normal 



The department of English language and liter- 
ature is her specialty; but her scholarship is 
broad and advanced. It would be difficult, too, 
to name a teacher who is in closer touch with 




M. Louise Jones. 



School of Kansas, — the most progressive edu- 
cational State in the Union, — and so great is 
the value placed on her teaching, that often 
five hundred teachers crowd her classes. Be- 
sides, she is in great demand at commence- 
ments and at all large teachers' conventions. 
She took her Master of Arts degree at Michi- 
gan University in 1890, but before that had 
earned a reputation as a magnificent organizer, 
while superintendent of the Charlotte schools. 



the great common school movement. Alert 
and sympathetic to every step of progress, she 
is sufficiently conservative to hesitate in the 
acceptance of misleading innovations. Blessed 
with magnificent health and immense energy, 
she takes up the Principalship of the Bay 
View Summer University, and will aim to 
offer there to the teachers of the West the 
most approved instruction the times will 
afford. 
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MR. J. M. HALL, Superintendent Bay View System, Flint, Mich. 

PROF. M. LOUISE JONES, Kansas State Normal School, Principal of the University. 

SUPT. S. B. LAIRD, Lansing, Mich., Schools, Registrar. 



THE TEACHERS AND THE UNIVERSITY. 

&nrBE Bay View Sum- 
mer University is not 
a convention nor an in- 
stitute — it is & school/ 
For classification it 
has its academic depart- 
ment, where, besides ad- 
vanced work, elementary 
instruction is also offered 
in every department. 
It is thoroughly re- 
sponsive in both Academic and School of 
Methods courses, to the vital needs of the 
public school teachers. 

All its departments requiring apparatus are 
adequately equipped to enable students to 
carry on practical work all summer. 

It aims to make available by teachers the 
principles, methods, and ideas that have been 



worked out with great success by its instructors. 
It is a place to meet distinguished educa- 
tors; where teachers may strengthen them- 
selves in some particular branch ; freshen 
up on some neglected subject ; get the nearest 
equivalent of the best normal school training ; 
obtain the best educational thought of the 
day; and utilize a portion of the vacation, 
spent amid pleasant surroundings, in prepar- 
ing for deserved promotion. 

THE PUBLIC AND THE UNIVERSITY. 

But Bay View's varied advantages are for a 
wider public. In the Conservatory of Music, 
Bible School, and Schools of Art, Oratory, 
and Physical Culture, the attainments of re- 
nowned instructors are placed at the service 
of those who aspire to have the best of help. 

Special. — Unless otherwise stated , all classes 
organize on July 14, continuing to Aug. 18. 



ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 



DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 

M. LOUISE JONES, 
Kansas State Normal. 

TTHIS course open lo any student in the Aca- 
^ demic department and School of Methods 



who is paying for two lines of work, — the usual 
fee to others, — and to these special work will 
be assigned. The general aim will be points 
of view and inspiration. Tentative program : — 

1. Points of view. 2. Aims. 

(a) In study of literature. 

{b) In constructive work. 
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LITEKATUKE. 

Myths, legends, etc. 

4. The story in the class-room. 

5. *' Classics,*' how they may be 
recognized. 

6. 77ie Narrative poem, Princess, 
Michael, etc. 

7. Lyric poetry. 

8. The Novel, Silas Mariner, etc. 

9. TTie Novel and the romance. 

10. From books to nature, Bur- 
roughs, Allen, etc. 

11. Literature and ethics. 

12. The drama. 



CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. 

13. Mechanicals of M88. 

14. T?ie chUd as an author. 

15. Development of talent for 
scription. 

16. Growth of Narrative power. 
OutKneSj plans, briefs, etc 
Exposition. 
Argument<Uion. 
How to create an interest 

forensics. 
July 19 to August 17. 



de- 



ll 
18. 
19. 
20. 



PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 



F. E. MILLIS. 
Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. 



Elementary Courses offered in 
Physics and Chemistry. Recita- 
tions or lectures illustrated by ex- 
periments will be given every day, 
and students encouraged to do sys- 
tematic laboratory work to supplement class 
work. 

Advanced Courses: Opportunity given to do 
laboratory work of a more advanced character. 
Courses are designed especially for teachers ; 
and individual work forms an important fea- 
ture of instruction. Laboratories' are well 
supplied with apparatus, and the constant 
aim will be to familiarize the student with 
instruments of precision and with modern 




Loud Hall— Location of Academic Dept. 
AND School of Methods. 

laboratory practise. A fee of three dollars is 
charged in the chemical laboratory, to cover 
cost of material consumed. 



MATHEMATICS. 



F R. HATHAWAY. 

Supt. Flint, Mich., Schools. 




Corners in the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories. 



THREE courses are offered : — 
* Arithmetic: The course in arithmetic 
covers both methods and principles. It is 
not a class for boys and girls, but for more 
mature persons who desire a course combin- 
ing academic and normal instruction. 

Algebra: This course is not planned for 
beginners, but for those who wish to review 
either to prepare for teaching or to pass ex- 
aminations. The work covers that part of 
algebra usually taught in the high school. 

Geometry: The main propositions in plane 
and solid geometry are given. The work is 
arranged for those who have had previous 
drill in geometry. Modern methods of teach- 
ing the subject are discussed. 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY AND QVIL 
GOVERNMENT* 

ELWOOD W. KEMP. 
Indiana State Normal, Terre Haute. 



and interest. How to collect, keep alive, and 
preserve specimens studied ; also some animal 
diseases, and how to prevent them. 



BOTANY* 




n^HREE courses offered, 
especially to aid those 
teaching history in the 
public schools. 

mrat Course, from 1492 
-1787. This course will 
discuss the general causes 
which led to the dis- 
covery and settlement of 
the New World; the dif- 
ferent ideas of institu- 
tions represented by the 
Spanish, French, and 
English in America; 
the French and English 
conflict; cause of English 
triumph ; a comparison of Northern and 
Southern institutions of seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Second Course, 1787-1860. This course will 
follow the development of the northern and 
southern streams of civilization to 1860. The 
industrial, political, social, and moral devel- 
opment of the people will be studied, and the 
causes of final triumph of the Northern ideas. 

Third Course will discuss formation, ratifi- 
cation, and practical working of Constitution 
of United States. The President, Senate, 
House of Representatives, Political Parties, 
and kindred topics discussed. 



CHARLES E. BARR. 
Albion College, AlbioD, Mich. 



Prof. Kemp. 



HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY* 



r^OURSE in Botany will be especially de- 
^ signed for teachers, and will treat of those 
parts of the subject that are usually taught in 
our schools. The aim will be to present the 
work in broad lines, deepening and intensify- 
ing the knowledge, and suggesting methods 
best adapted to arouse and maintain the in- 
terest of students. Will include considerable 
work in microscopical anatomy, preparation 
and mounting of tissues, but study of lower 
forms will be only incidental. Main work will 
be upon methods in study of higher plants. 

Prospective students requested to bring com- 
pound microscopes or correspond with the in- 
structor. 



FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LTT- 
ERATURE. 



PAULINE MARIOTT-DAVIBS, 
Purdue UnivetBity, Lafayette, lod. 



W. R. MITCHELL. 
Chicago High School. 



1. Special Course for teachers and advanced 
students on Parisian pronunciation and meth- 
ods of teaching modern languages. 

2. Elementary Course for those who have lit- 
tle or no knowledge of the language. 

3. Admnced Course, including study of class- 
ics, composition, and idioms; special advan- 
tage in conversation. Lectures in French 
given to all students. 



Human Physiology : A thorough 
knowledge of the structure, func- 
tion, and hygiene of the human 
body will be the object of this 
course. Helpful experiments and 
demonstrations given; also micro- 
scope and stereopticon used. The 
careful study of some vertebrate, 
especially a mammal, for its struc- 
ture and the arrangement of its 
organs undertaken for a basis of 
comparison. Special lectures will 
also be given. 

Zoology: Life phenomena of 
several of the various types of 
animal forms will be observed, 
structure and functions necessary 
to understand the phenomena 
studied, with a view carefully 
to explain the phenomena. Liv- 
ing and preserved specimens 
used. Fishes of the vicinity will 




furnish a basis for much study A Univfrsity Class. 
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4. Special Course for students pre- 
paring for colleges and universities, 
or making up advanced work. 

5. French Kindergarten : At re- 
quest of the patrons of Bay View, 
a French kindergarten will be intro- 
duced for young children, to be con- 
ducted on the natural method, secur- 
ing perfect pronunciation, so hard to 
acquire in after years. 



GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 



CARL LBUTWEIN. 
Ann Arbor, Micb. 



poUR courses will be offered : — 

1. Conversational Course for those 
who wish to learn to converse, read, 
and write in German, by an entirely 
new and quick method. When this course 
is finished the student will be able to con- 
verse with Germans, to read an easy story, 
and write a German essay. 

2. Advanced Conversational Course. 

3. Course for TeacJiers, showing the theory 
and practise of teaching German. Proficient 
students will receive a certificate. 

4. Classical Course for those who wish to 
enter a university. Branches : Full course in 
Grammar, reading of Lessing, Schiller, or 
Goethe — especially Goethe's Faust — accord- 
ing to desire of the student. 




LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 



GEORGE W. WAITE. 
Superintendent Oberlin, O., Schools. 



pOUR courses offered : — 

1. Beginners' Latin, for especial benefit of : 
(a) children of suitable age and attainments ; 
(6) ambitious teachers who wish to increase 
their knowledge of the English language 
through study of an inflected tongue ; (c) 
others who feel the need of this training. 
Text-book, White and Waite's "Straight Road 
to Caesar." 

2. Cicero: Orations against Cataline. Par- 
ticular attention given to etymology and 
syntax. Text-book, *'New Cicero," with vo- 
cabulary, Allen and Greenough. 

3. Ovid: Selections, Lyric, Didactic, and 
Epic Poetry. Prosody, the dactylic hexame- 
ter and the elegiac distich. Text-book, Kel- 
spy's **Ovid.'* 

4. Catullus. — A provisional course open only 
to advanced students. Text-book, Merrill's 
"Catullus." 



University Class. 
BAY VIEV NOTES. 



After carefully reading this Magazine, 
loan it to your friends. They will appre- 
ciate the favor. 



A LL University classes suspend for the 11 
" A. M.' and 2 p. m. hours, avoiding all con- 
flict with the Assembly general program. 

Persons earnestly desiring to attend the 
University, but lacking a little of enough 
meanfi, can often be assisted. Address the 
superintendent, and at Bay View inquire of 
the registrar. 

The University registrar is Superintendent 
S. B. Laird, of the Lansing schools. His 
office is in Loud Hall. Tickets for all classes 
and information about any of the University 
work will be given there. 

The public register is at Evelyn Hall. Re- 
gister as soon as located, to enable friends and 
messengers to find you. The office is an in- 
telligence bureau, and assistance is also given 
in finding rooms and boarding places. 

Attention of teachers is called to the modi- 
fication of University tuition fees, and espe- 
cially to discounts and the club organizing 
feature. (See University Expenses for fees in 
all departments.) 

Attention is called to the extremely mod- 
erate tuition charges at Bay View — moderate, 
considering the high rank of the instructors. 
This is an important item in these times. 

The Western Hay-P^ever Association has 
its headquarters at Bay View, and through 
late August and all September hundreds of 
hay-fever people visit there, finding, with few 
exceptions and times, almost complete relief. 
Mrs. R. B. Pope, summer residence at Bay 
View, is the Association's efficient president. 

The hundreds of resorters who prefer the 
Bay View House above all others will be glad 
to know that it is being greatly enlarged and 
will have an increased capacity for nearly 
fifty more guests. Many improvements will 
be noticed in the office and elsewhere. 
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Part of Instructors, School of Methods. 



SCHOOL OF METHODS. 



PEDAGOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 



ARNOLD TOMPKINS. 
UniTeraity of IlIinolB. 



TTHE following is the outline of class lecture 
* courses to be given. 

I. THE NATURE OP THE TEACHING PROCESS. 

1. General statement of nature and organic 
elements; 2. The process illustrated in the 
teaching of primary language ; 3. The proc- 
ess illustrated in teaching grammar ; 4. The 
process illustrated in teaching reading; 6. 
The process illustrated in teaching literature. 




Arnold Tompkins. 



II. 



OF 



THE UNIVERSAL PROBLEM AND LAW 
METHOD. 

1. The problem stated ; 2. The universal 
law of learning stated ; 3. Specific phases of 
the law; 4. The law exemplified in the dif- 



ferent subjects of study ; 5. The law of school 
organization and management. 

Note. — The above courses will be given 
during the week beginning July 19, and both 
courses, and also the Child Study conferences 
by President Hervey, will be considered as 
one course in tuition charges. 



PRIMARY METHODS. 



ADA VAN STONE HARRIS. 
Saperviaor of Instruction, Michigan State Normal, 
Tpsilanti. 



XHE worlc will be outlined by syllabi and 
* consist of talks, conferences, and discus- 
sions. 

1. T?ie ChUd: (a) physical defects; (6) tem- 
perament ; {c) interests ; (d) environment ; (<?> 
the content of his mind. 

2. School Program: (a) the purpose of the 
school; {b) appreciative living; (r) the types 
of environment ; {d) appropriation of time and 
work. 

3. Thought Materials : (a) from present liv- 
ing; (h) from past living. 

4. Expression : (a) drawing and modeling ; 

(b) spoken language ; (c) written language. 

5. Reading: (a) the sentence ; (6) imagery ; 

(c) enunciation and expression ; \d) teachers* 
preparation. 

6. Stories : (a) descriptive ; {b) fables, folk- 
lore, and myth ; (r) poetry. 

7. History: (a) the child as an individual; 
{b) the family; (c) the family and its relations 
to other families; (rf) community life; (<•) 
institutions. 

8. Geography: (a) concepts furnished by 
nature study ; (b) field lesson : changes wrought 
by wind and water ; (c) local geography : city, 
county, state ; (d) foreign lands. 

9. dumber: (a) the concrete; (b) counting; 
(c) mental arithmetic ; (d) practical problems. 

10. Recreation and Relief Work : (a) music ; 
(6) physical training; (c) manual training. 
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GRAMMAR GRADE METHODS. 



ADA VAN STONE HARRIS. 



XHIS course will consist of seven lessons on 
* each of the following subjects : Reading, 
Grammar, Geography. 

1. The course of study in each will be 
considered according to the most approved 
curricula ; 2. Adaptation to pupils* needs ; 3. 
The method of presentation ; 4. Illustrative 
material ; 5. Sources of authority ; 6. Criti- 
cism of text-books ; 7. Illustrative lesson. 




Walter L. Hervey. 
CHILD STUDY. 



WALTER L. HERVEY. 
President Teachere' College, New York. 



T~)URING the week beginning August 9, a 
series of Child Study conferences with 
teachers will be conducted, in connection with 
course of five lectures on the subject, given in 
the Assembly program. 



NATURE STUDY. 



LOUISE MILLER. 
Sapervitor Blementary Science, Detroit Schools. 



JT will be the object of this department to 
present work exemplifying hard, funda- 
niental principles. Much attention will be 
given to grammar grade work. The work out- 
Hned will be supplemented by a detailed course 



of study for the first four grades, including 
study of plants, animals, and minerals, and 
elementary geography. Teachers' classes in 
field work will be organized. Each teacher- 
should be supplied with water-color paints. 

1. Birdtt : Structure, covering, food, nests, 
location and kinds, protection, coloration, 
songs, economic relations. 

2. MoUunkH: Homes, habits, habitat, pro- 
tection, color, structure, nutrition, and repro- 
duction ; relation of mollusks to rock founda- 
tion. 

3. Natvre's Storehouses: Eggs, seeds, roots,, 
stems, and mines. 

4. Snow: Evaporation, condensation, crys- 
tallization, protection to plants and animals, 
geographical distribution, altitude, latitude, 
glaciers, icebergs. 

5. A Riter Basin : Forces at w^ork — water, 
air, organic agencies, erosion, disintegration, 
transportation ; history of a falls, development 
of a canon, alluvial cones and flood plains 
springs and lakes. 

6. Etolution in plant life. 

7. Parallelism between animals and plants. 

8. Flawers: Significance of color, form, per- 
fume, texture. 



FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 

IDA E. BOYD. 
Assistant Supervisor Drawing, Brooklyn, N. Y., Schools. 



\^ORK in drawing for public school teachers- 
will begin with the primary grades con- 
sisting of stick-laying, clay-modeling, free- 
hand cutting, and drawing, gradually leading 
up through work of grammar grades. This, 
will consist of constructive drawing, including 
simple working-drawings, pattern-making, and 
constructive design. A large part of the time 
will be taken up with pictorial draicing, in- 
cluding drawing from the object, taking up- 
all the principles of perspective, drawing from, 
the pose, illustrative drawing, artistic treat- 
ment in outline, light, and shade. Decorative 
drawing will be touched upon. 

Note. — Teachers having any drawing ma- 
terial will find it useful. 



SCHOOL MUSIC 



PRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK. 
Supervisor Music, Ottumwa, la., Schools. 

TEACHERS will be trained in methods, and 
* instructed how to direct music success- 
fully in public schools. The course offered 
will have special reference (1) to the needs of 
those already engaged in teaching music iiv 
schools ; (2) to those desiring to engage in the 
work of special teachers ; (3) to aid all super- 
intendents and regular teachers in success- 
fully directing music in their schools. 
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Note.— Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark is a gradu- 
ate of the Tri-State Normal School at Angola, 
and later from the National Music School for 
Teachers under the late Luther Whiting Ma- 
son. She has the characteristic energy and 
enthusiasm of the American woman. For five 
years she had charge of the music in Mon- 
mouth, 111. Her work has been characterized 
by patience, thoroughness, and broad concep- 
tions of the possibilities of school music. She 
was re-elected for the sixth year, but resigned 
to accept a more lucrative position at Ot- 
tumwa, la. 



bel's Mutter und Kose Lieder,*' "Education 
of Man," Miss Blow's "Symbolic Educa- 
tion;'* and she also gives general talks on 
methods of the new education. This class 
"Will be helpful to parents, teachers, and Sun- 
day-school workers, and may meet a need for 
those who are unable to take the full course. 
Those in the regular training-class are ad- 
mitted to this without extra charge. 



SLOID TRAINING SCHOOL. 



THE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING- 
SCHOOL. 



MRS. LUCRETIA WILLARD TREAT. 
Grand Rapids Kindergarten Association. 



*THE course of instruction at Bay View for 
teachers will apply to all grades of school 
work, from kindergarten to university. Les- 




In THE Sloid Room. 

sons will be given in the practical applica- 
tion and use of the Gifts, Occupations, Songs, 
Games, and Stories. Special attention to 
making clear the pedagogical principles and 
such practical work as may be immediately 
used by teachers. 

Mothers' Class: There will also be classes 
for mothers, and others interested, to give 
them the Froebel principles as applied to 
children and homes. 

Children' s Kindtrgarien : The kindergarten 
will be conducted each morning as a part 
of the kindergarten training-school, where 
teachers will find illustrated the best and 
most approved methods and devices, under 
Mrs. Treat's immediate supervision, aided by 
Miss Maria E. Barker and Miss Gertrude 
Hanback, both trained instructors. 

At nine o'clock every morning, Mrs. Treat 
has a special class, taking up the study of Froe- 



ANNA NERMAN. 
Wisconsin State Normal, Milwaakee. 

CLOID is a Swedish educational device. It 
^ is best understood as manual training, but 
it is more. It is education by wood-working, 
and is much sought after in preparation for a 
demand in the public schools, and for personal 
improvement. Bay View is about the only 
place in the West where instruction can be 
obtained from teachers trained at the world- 
famed Naas Sloid 
School of Sweden. 
Theoretical and 
practical instruc- 
tion will be offered 
as follows : — 

NORMALCLASS 
FOR 
TEACHERS. 

Normal instruc- 
tion will be offered 
for both beginning: 
and advanced 
teachers, and Bay 
View is the only 
thoroughly 
equipped Sloid 
Summer School 
employing trained 
instructors from 
the famous Natis 
school. 

CHILDREN'S SLOID CLASSES. 

The children's sloid class, under personal 
charge of Miss Nerman and assistant, is one 
of Bay View's most attractive features, and 
so great is the demand that year after year 
the school has been enlarged. There is one 
class for children from eight to twelve years, 
and another for all above twelve years. In 
these, children work with a variety of tools, 
making useful articles after models, and in so 
doing, develop the constructive sense, artistic 
taste, use of the hands, and health. 



Everywhere aspiring teachers are discover- 
ing that the best possible investment is to pay 
out money to spend a term in a School in 
Methods to acquire that skill which every- 
where has a constantly increasing money- 
value. 
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Hitchcock Hall. 
Occupied by the Bible School, and School of Oratory. 



THE BIBLE SCHOOL. 



PROFESSOR FRANK K. SANDERS, PH. D.. DEAN. 
Woolsey Professorehlp, Yale College, New Haveu, Conn. 
REV. A. W. STALKER. 
HORACE HITCHCOCK, ESQ. 
Detroit, Mich. 



"THREE courses will be offered in the English 
Bible — each one attractive both to a par- 
ticular class of students and to Bible students 
in f^eneral. 

P*irst Caurse : Old Testament Prophecy. Pro- 
fessor Sanders. A general survey of ihe 
prophets and their writings, the latter taken 
in chronological order and historical setting, 
with especial reference to their distinctive 
ideas and Messianic importance. If time can 
be arranged, an extra half hour daily will be 
devoted by the class to a close study of the 
book of Micah, as an illustration of a good 
method of prophetic study. 

Second Course : The Later Dfe and Work of 
Paul. Professor Sanders and Horace Hitch- 
cock, Esq. A series of illustrated studies in 
the period of apostolic church history covered 



by the current International or 
Blakeslee lessons for Sunday- 
schools, giving an organized pre- 
view of the work for the last five 
months of 1897. Half the time 
given to the consideration of lesson- 
material ; remainder to carefully 
selected illustrations with the stere- 
opticon. 

Third Courne : Studies in the Meth- 
ods and Teachings of Jesus. Profes- 
sor Sanders and Rev. A. W. Stalker. 
Twelve practical studies in the life, 
methods, and teachings of Jesus in- 
tended primarily for young people 
and for Christian workers. Three 
days a week. 

Note. — Special attention is called 
to last two courses. They are sure 
to gain great popularity. Dates, 
July 23 to August 14. 



The Bay View management 
believes the laity and ministry 
need nothing so much to-day as to- 
dig far below the surface In Bible 
study. But the busy pastorate and 
the thronging demands on the time 
of the laity almost preclude this. 
A course at a theological school is 
out of the question, hence the Bay 
View Bible School. Dr. Sanders- 
has been at the head for four years. 
He is a scholar and a teacher^ whose 
erudition, grasp, soundness and 
enthusiasm have placed him in the 
first Bible chair in America. 




Frank K. Sanders. 
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THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 




Wilson Q. Smith. 

'THE reorganization of the Bay View Con- 
' servatory of Music, and placing at the 
head of the various departments instructors of 
national reputation, is an event that calls for 
special mention. It is well known that Bay 
View has long aimed to offer the finest sum- 
mer educational advantages in this country, 
but not until this year has the management 
attained their ideal in every school. 

DIRECTOR AXD PIANO 
DEPARTMENT. 

The Conservatory has been at 
once placed on a solid foundation 
of musical excellence by securing 
Mr. Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland, 
for the director. His name is 
familiar to all musical people, for 
everywhere his compositions are 
among their repertoire, and his 
sound musical ideas have made 
him an accepted leader. A Detroit 
pianist says she found his compo- 
sitions in the studios of Berlin. 
Scores of students will be inclined 
to put Bay View in their summer 
plans to take piano instruction 
from him. Mr. Smith's many 
piano studies and pedagogic works 
have won for him an eminent 
position as an authority on piano 
technic, and his method, supplemented by 
the best modern. ideas, will be used in his Bay 
View teaching. Miss Lilla Grace Smart, one 
of Detroit's finest pianists, and of delightful 
personality, will also be associated in the de- 
partment. 



VOICE DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. Otto Engwerson, of Columbus, O., will 
be at the head of the Voice department. In 
upper musical circles he is well known from 
the large number of glorious voices he has 
developed. He is surely one of the finest 
voice teachers, and besides, possesses a tenor 
voice of exceptional excellence. Mr. Engwer- 
son was born in Germany and studied music 
with Whitney Mockbridge; was soloist in Ply- 
mouth (Dr. Gunsaulus's) church, then went to 
England and studied with the greatest mas- 
ters, returning in two years, since which 
time he has been engaged in singing on large 
festival occasions and in teaching. He is now 
director of Columbus, ()., college of music, and 
Shepardson college conservatory of music. 

VIOLIN DEPARTMENT. 

The next place on the Conservatory faculty 
is filled by Mr. Max Bendix, of Chicago, who 
will conduct the Violin department. **For 
ten years there sat at the desk of the concert- 
master in the Thomas orchestra a young man 
now known throughout the whole musical 
world, Mr. Max Bendix. It is no exaggeration 
to say he is the greatest orchestra player in 
the country and is possibly excelled nowhere,'* 
says the editor of Brainard's Musical World. 

MANDOLIN, BANJO, AND GUITAR DEPARTMENT. 

The last place, the always popular Mandolin, 
Banjo, and Guitar department, will be held 
by Mr. Henry Haug, of Detroit. The selection 
carries out the plan of making a first-class 




CONSEBVATORY OF MUSIC. 

conservatory. For six years he has been the 
director of the Michigan University Mando- 
lin and Banjo club, acknowledged to be the 
best drilled of all college clubs. Mr. Haug is 
an artist of the first rank, and in Detroit he 
commands a large and select clientage. 
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Otto Enowerson. 
PIANO DEPARTMENT. 



MR. WILSON G. SMITH. 
Cleveland, O. 



A LETTER FROM MR. SHERWOOD. 

•* I regard Wilson G. Smith as one of the 
most modern and progressive men in our coun- 
try to-day in the field of music teaching and 
piano playing. I am using his studies con- 
stantly with excellent results. 

*' Wm. H. Sherwood." 



VIOLIN DEPARTMENT. 



MR. MAX BENDIX. 
Chicago, 111. 



lyr R. Bendix has severed his connection with 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, which 
he held with such celebrated success for ton 
years and now gives his time to teaching. He 
remains the full season at Bay View, and 
pupils who place themselves under his in- 
struction will receive the painstaking atten- 
tion that has characterized all his work. It 
will be no little pleasure in later years to 
violinists to feel they were once students of 
Max Bendix. 



VOICE DEPARTMENT. 



T^HIS department, in charge of Mr. Wilson 
G. Smith, assisted by Miss Lilla Grace 
Smart, will- be conducted upon the most ad- 
vanced plan of modern piano teaching. Mr. 
Smith's technics are particularly adapted for 
a short season of study, the universal opinion 
of eminent teachers being that "they accom- 
plish the greatest results in the shortest possi- 
ble time; " and students and young teachers 
will recognize the value of this opportunity of 
familiarizing themselves with a system of in- 
struction so universally endorsed by the most 
eminent teachers and musicians in the coun- 
try. Mr. Smith is thoroughly cosmopolitan 
in his ideas, and will use also the best methods 
of modern pedagogy. 

Classes in harmony, musical analysis, and 
composition, will be conducted by Mr. Smith, 
whose national reputation as a composer, par- 
ticularly qualifies him for this work. Young 
composers, and those desirous of more fully 
comprehending the musical content of the 
work they perform, will readily perceive this 
exceptional opportunity. 

The technical course will include Mr. 
Smith's ' ^ Eight Measure,''' *Fire Min uU, " " Chro- 
matic,'' *' Tran^tpoHition," and Thematic Octave 
Studies," all of which are becoming extensively 
used in the leading conservatories of the coun- 
try ; these will be supplemented by studies of 
Cramer, Heilbert, Czerny, and other standard 
pedagogical writers. 

Recitals will be arranged by the director for 
the benefit of students in which those compe- 
tent will participate. 

A year ago Miss Smart returned from a year 
in Germany, studying with the celebrated 
pianist Herr Heinrich Barth. She is an artist 
and teacher of brilliant gifts. 



PROFESSOR OTTO ENQWERSON. 
Director of Colambas, O., College of Mntic 



INSTRUCTION given in private and class. 

In class instruction three are assigned to 
the same hour, each student receiving about 
twenty minutes of instruction. He has that 
amount of personal supervision, but in addi- 
tion he receives all of the criticisms and sug- 
gestions made by the teacher to each of his 
classmates. In private instruction only two 
persons are assigned to the same hour. 




Henry Haug. 



A teachers' class will be organized, when 
the hour will be devoted to hints and gen- 
eral discussion of method. Mr. Engwerson's 
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method of singing has been praised for good 
tones, perfect control and ease in breathing, 
with perfect enunciation and expression. He 
strives to aquire right production of tone, by 
intellectual development. Wrong voice pro- 
duction is the result of wrong mental and 
muscular action, and inefficiency in the knowl- 
edge of breathing. Special attention, there- 
fore, is given to perfect control of breathing 
and respiration, freedom of throat, position of 
body, facial expression, and enunciation. 



MANDOLIN, BANJO, AND GUITAR* 



MR. HENRY HAUG. 
Detroit Conservatory. 



A/TR. HAUG studied under Mr. G. N. Cooper, 
of San Francisco, one of the best players 
in the country, and has been teaching^ for 
twelve years. He is at the head of the only 
mandolin orchestra of reputation in Detroit. 



SCHOOL OF ORATORY AND EXPRESSION. 

ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 

TTHE particular attention of all persons in- 
terested in the study of oratory and ex- 
pression is called to the reorganization of this 
school, by which Bay View comes into posses- 
sion of an instructor of very highest rank. It 
has long been the desire of the management to 
secure an instructor in oratory who should 
combine maturity, culture, and versatility, 
and who could do with great acceptance 
whatever he taught others to do, — one who 
had the teaching gift, that of drawing out and 
bringing to perfection in elocution the indi- 
viduality of the student. Such a combination 
is found in Professor A. H. Merrill, of Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tenn. His por- 
trait alone tells what a delightful man he is in 
his social qualities, and also as instructor and 
reader. For many seasons he has been the 
star on the Chautauqua platform, where to be a 
pronounced success, is an honor indeed. He 
was Professor Boyesen's ideal of reader and 
teacher, and both Professor Moses Coit Tyler 
and Mr. James Lane Allen are among his en- 
thusiastic admirers. 



SCHOOL OF ORATORY AND 
SION. 



EXPRES- 




A. H. MERRILL, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 



THE instruction given seeks to secure effect- 
iveness in speaking^ — the direct, genuine 
expression of that which we think and feel. 

It is based not upon the observance of arbi- 
trary rules nor mechanical imitation, but seeks 
to stimulate and develop the instincts, feel- 
ings, and sensibilities, and so train the voice 
and body that they may properly and natu- 
rally manifest the same. 

1. General Class : Voice Culture — breathing, 
training for purity and flexibility of tone ; 
study of voice as affected by the emotions, etc.; 



A. H. Merrill. 

vocal expression, development of conversa- 
tional directness, attention, spontaneity, etc. 
The principles of modulation, pause, change 
of pitch. Recitations for criticism. 

2. Pantomime and Advanced Expression: 
Exercises for freedom, ease, and grace in 
gesture. Study of attitudes, laws of gesture, 
problems in action. More advanced work in 
vocal expression, imagination, and dramatic 
instinct. 

3. Interpretation : In this class special atten- 
tion is given to the study of selections for 
public and platform use. Scenes from Shakes- 
peare's plays, adaptation of short stories, etc. 

Term, July 19 to August 18. 



COTTAOE FLORIST.— No one seems to have a greater 
passion for flowers than Mr. Chris Mortinson, ana each 
year he Improves In his florist skill. He will receive 
orders again, as usual, to make beds for cotUgers. Ad- 
dress him at Bay View, telling just what you want, and it 
18 sure to be done in advance or your going. 

WANTED.— A position as waitress, or in a private 
family, at Bay View, by a thoroughly competent young 



woman. References, if desired. Address, care this Maoa* 
ziNE, Flint, Mich. 

COTTAGE FOR RENT.— Completely furnished Bay 
View cottage. 4 bedrooms, sitting- and dining-rooms and 
kitchen. Everything in first class condition. Is in a 

Sretty grove, 200 feet from beach, and regarded one of the 
nest cottages for rent at Bav View. Address inquiries, 
care this MAOAziNE, Flint, Mich. 
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THE BAY VIEW ART SCHOOL. 




ABl 

iNSTBUCirOBS. 



DRAWING AND PAINTING. 



JOHN H. VANDBRPOEL. 
Instrnctor Drawing and Painting, Art Institute, Chicago. 



A T the opening of the term, classes will be 
" formed in Drawing?, and in Painting in Oil 
and Water Colors. The Drawing class will use 
charcoal principally. Part of the time the 
class will work in the studio and part of the 
time outdoors, sketching from nature. While 
the school will carry a full line of needed ma- 
terial, all intending students should take their 
home material and outfit. 

Note.— It will be no small privilege to be 
in Mr. Vanderpoel's classes, as he is probably 
the greatest painting teacher in the West. 
All students are, therefore, ur^ed to plan to 
spend the full term in the school. At the 
close there will be a public exhibition of work 
done. 



CHINA PAINTING. 



MRS. P. N. BOND. 



IN Chicago, Mrs. Bond is considered the lead- 
* ing teacher in this popular decorative art, 
and for seven years it has been a matter of 
special gratification to announce her connec- 
tion with the Art School. For several years 
she was at the head of the decorative depart- 
ment of the Chicago Art Society. Among her 
instructors were Mr. Bennet, whose skill made 
the Doulton potteries of England famous ; Mr. 
Walker, of the Minton Works; and Mrs. 
Preston Brewer, of the celebrated Royal 



Worcester Works. China and material fur- 
nished at the school, and firing of china done. 
Address Athenaeum, Chicago. 



PHOTOGRAPHY. 



JLJ R. B. D. JACKSON, an expert photog- 
rapher in all branches of the business, and 
an artist of high rank, will give instruction in 
all the processes of picture-making. A devel- 
oping room and a well-equipped gallery at the 
service of students. Mr. Jackson is the duly 
authorized Assembly photographer, and all 
who have work to be done will confer a favor 
by placing it in his hands. A full line of 
views on sale at Evelyn Hall. Address, after 
June 20, Bay View. 



ART NEEDLEWORK* 



MISS AMELIA HARMON. 
'The Gilbert/* Grand Rapids, Mich. 



IV/TISS AMELIA HARMON has charge of the 
Art Needlework department in the upper 
parlor of Evelyn Hall. She will have on ex- 
hibition commenced and finished pieces of the 
very choicest patterns; also stamped linens 
and the very latest art fabrics, silk flosses, and 
materials for all kinds of needlework, at mod- 
erate prices. Instruction given every morn- 
ing and afternoon. It will be advisable for 
ladies to take measurements of their tables, 
dressers, and chiffoniers before leaving home. 



THE BAY VIEV EQUIPMENT. 



pEOPLE accustomed to the meager equip- 
^ ment of most summer schools are always 
astonished over the reverse condition at Bay 
View. In every department — from the Kin- 
dergarten, which is called ''the finest in this 
country," down through the Sloid, Science, 
and Art Schools, no expense has been spared 
to equip them for all practical work. Stu- 
dents who want the best advantages appre- 
ciate this condition, and crowd the depart- 
ments. 



THIS MAGAZINE. 



If this Magazine suits you, the publisher 
will be glad to have your name as a sub- 
scriber. The literary merit seems to be all 
that could be desired, and the price, 50 cts. 
a year, is certainly low enough. During the 
year all the greatest of the Bay View lectures 
appear in the pages, in full, and the literary 
plan and quality are of the highest standard. 
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SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 




MISS L. E. PHOENIX. 

Director Department of Physical Caltnre, Oswego, N. Y., 
State Normal School. 



A PERFECT physical organism, 
cultured, refined, made beau- 
tiful, expressive, and responsive, 
comes as a result of development 
and training, in obedience to phys- 
iological and psychological laws. 
In the work as outlined below, and 
which is adapted to all ages and 
classes, these laws are observed. 

1. Junior Session. — Designed for 
teachers and for all who desire a 
practical understanding of the 
scientific and artistic training of 
the body. 

(a) General Glass, including artis- 
tic physical culture for the harmo- 
nious development and refinement 
of the whole person, including ex- 
ercises for strengthening the vital 
organs, for developing perfect poise, 
ease, grace, beauty, unity power, 
endurance, and self-command, for 
applying the principle of economy 
<)f force in breathing, sitting, ris- 
ing, standing, wall<ing, and going 
up and down stairs. 

(6) Bubble Drill and adaptation of 
the Emerson system of physical 
•culture for lightness, beauty, vol- 
ume, definiteness of movement. 

(c) Anatomy and Physiology as re- 
lated to physical culture. Talks 
illustrated by manikin and charts. 

2. Senior Session. — For those who 
have completed the Junior Course, 
and wish more thorough prepara- 
tion. 



(a) General Class, including advanced work 
both theoretical and practical in the evolution 
of artistic and harmonic psycho-physical cul- 
ture from an art basis. 

(b) Perfective work in artistic physical culture 
for the harmonious activity of mind and body, 
and for voice and body. 

(c) Anatomy and Physiology as related to 
corrective or medical physical culture. 

SPECIAL COURSES. 

1. General Class for the middle-aged, and for 
those not strong. Work specially adapted. 

2. Children* s Class. — General health exer- 
cises. 

3. Private Class. — Special attention given to 
each pupil. 

4. Health Talks for Ladies.— Thorough dis- 
cussion of how to live to attain a ripe old age ; 
for reducing corpulency, relieving the common 
ailments, nervousness, dyspepsia, headache, in- 
somnia, neuralgia, rheumatism, lung trouble. 

Note. — Under this gifted instructor's work, 
the School of Physical Culture at Bay View 
has in five years grown to be one of the largest 
and most popular departments in the Univer- 
sity. Miss Phoenix brings admirable equip- 
ment, being a graduate of Oberlin, and later 
was one of the finest students sent out by the 
Emerson school of physical culture and oratory. 




CHAUTAcguA Cottage. 
Occupied by School of Physical Culture. 
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UNIVERSITY TUITION FEES. 



Academic Department, and School of Meth- 
ods: First class, $G; each additional class, $3. 

One class in all School of Methods depart- 
ments, $12. 

To clubs of three to five members, formed in 
advance, each taking at least one full $6 class 
ticket, a discount of ten per cent, is made each 
member from rates in first two above para- 
graphs. Notification of all clubs formed to be 
made to the Registrar at least one week in ad- 
vance. 

To organizers of clubs of six or more mem- 
bers, each member receives the discount 
provided in last above paragraph, and the or- 
ganizer a further credit on his or her tuition 
of a sum equal to ten per cent, of the total sum 
paid by the other members. 

Bible School: Entire Course (all courses) 
$2.50. Sunday-school Teacher's Course and 
Young People's Course, each 50 cts. 

Conservatory of Music: Piano, under Mr. 
Smith, class of two, 10 lessons, each pupil, 
$15 ; private instruction, 10 lessons, $20 ; gen- 
eral class in Harmony and Musical Analysis, 
limited to 10 members, 10 lessons, $10; com- 
position, in classes of two members, 10 lessons, 
$15. Piano with Miss Smart, single lessons, 
$1.50; course of 10 lessons, $12.50. 

Voice Culture: Mr. Otto Engwerson, private 
lessons, $2.50; ten lessons, $20; 10 lesson in 
class, $15 ; teachers' class, 10 lessons, $10. 

Violin: Mr. Max Bendix, half-hour lessons, 
each $2.50; 10 half-hour lessons, $20. 

Mandolin, Banjo, and Guitar: Mr. Henry 
Haug, single lessons, 40 minutes, $1.50; 10 
lessons, $12.50; single lessons, 30 minutes, 
$1.25: 10 lessons, $10. 

School of Oratory and Elocution: Any one 
class under Professor Merrill, 20 lessons, in any 
one class, $6; 2 classes, $10; 3 classes, $12; 
private lessons, half-hour, $1.30. 

Physical Culture: General Class, under Miss 
Phoenix, 20 lessons, $10 ; 10 lessons, $6; Chil- 
dren's class, 20 half-hour lessons, $6 ; 20 
Health Talks in Anatomy and Physiology, $5 ; 
fees in private classes, according to class size. 

Art School: Classes in Drawing, Sketching, 
and Painting in Oil and in Water-colors, under 
Mr. Vanderpoel, full term, 5 weeks. $15 ; half 
term, $10. China Painting, under Mrs. Bond, 
18 lessons, $12. Embroidery and Decorative 
Art, under Miss Harmon, 3-hour lessons, 75 
cts. Photography, under Mr. Jackson, $5. 



DESIRABLE ROOMS TO RENT* 



Other desirable applications will be enter- 
tained. These are central, large, pleasant^ 
furnished double rooms, have excellent matron 
service, and are desirable. When engaged, you 
are given your room number, and on arrival 
you know at once where to go — thus saving 
time and much annoyance. Address Miss 
Carrie B. Taylor, Flint, Mich.; after June 15, 
Bay View. Applications at Bay View should 
be made to the University Registrar. 



HOW FOUR GIRLS WENT TO BAY 
VIEW. 

THE following letter relates an actual expe- 
rience: **We felt the need of economiz- 
ing, and decided to rent a pleasant room and 
board ourselves. We bought a very diminu- 
tive oil stove for fifty cents. As for our ' bill 
of fare,* we had the best the well-stocked 
market and bakery provided. Fruit was in 
abundance ; delicious milk, bread, and pastry 
were brought to our door, and we had what- 
ever our appetites craved. Frequently we 
were asked if it did not take all our time to 
do our *own work.* Instead of that we had 
all the time we had strength to use. The 
room costs, of course, more or less according 
to the number in it. We found that two 
dollars and eighty cents a week paid all nec- 
essary expenses for room and board. We 
never had to miss any entertainment nor a 
class on account of the work, and if we ever 
have the privilege of going again, intend to 
follow this year's plan.*' 



FARMER'S DAY. 



A FARMER'S DAY, for pleasure, confer- 
ence, and comparing notes, will hereafter 
be a permanent feature at Bay View. It will 
be under the auspices of the Michigan Farm- 
er's Institute, with Mr. Kenyon L. Butterfield 
in charge. Wednesday, August 12, is the date. 
There will be one large auditorium meeting, 
and several subordinate meetings will fill the 
day. Secretary John M. Stahl, of the Farm- 
er's National Congress will give an address on 
Good Roads — a subject just now very much 
at the front; and President Snyder, of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, will give one 
address. Some of the best farmers and the 
brightest farmers' wives from Emmet and 
adjoining counties will participate. A very 
cordial welcome is extended to all farmers to 
come, take Bay View as theirs that day, and 
enjoy themselves. 



piFTEEN furnished rooms in Loud Hall to 
rent to teachers and others attending the 
University; ten in Hitchcock Hall, to those 
attending the Bible School and School of 
Oratory; twenty-seven in Evelyn Hall, to 
members of the W. C. T. U.; and seven in 
Chautauqua Cottage for members of the C. 
L. S. C. Terms, $2 to $3 a week per room. 



C'LASSES in Shorthand and in Typewriting 
^ will be formed under Miss Franc Barnes, 
who has been in charge of the department for 
five years, and made a record for good work. 
She is an expert, and in teaching, is patient 
and painstaking. Any of the standard sys- 
tems taught. Beginners make rapid progress. 
Shorthand, $5 ; Typewriting, $3; both, $7. 
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Louisville, Ky., B. V. R. C. 
SUNDAY AT BAY VIEV. 



THE CAMP-MEETING. 



CUNDAY at Bay View! To hundreds of eyes 
that will read these lines how many pre- 
cious memories will return ! The day usu- 
ally begins with a short, earnest gospel sermon 
by some eminent divine. Then follows the 
singing by the great audience, reinforced by 
the chorus, and as the swelling music of 
** Jesus Lover of My Soul," or some other in- 
spiring hymn fills the auditorium and echoes 
down through the groves, all hearts are lifted 
in devout adoration. Thousands come in 
from the country around, but there is a hushed 
reverence over all the grounds. In the after- 
noon the graded Sunday-school meets in the 
various halls, and at five o'clock, when the 
shadows have lengthened, the sweet vesper 
hour occurs. But the closing service at the 
eventide hour on the beach, once seen and 
heard, can never be effaced from memory. 
Thousands gather on the terraced beach; and 
while the sun slowly sinks beyond the western 
waters, the vast concourse joins in the singing 
and the simple responsive service. Then come 
a few short, earnest spiritual talks, drawing 
inspiration from the time and scene, and when 
some sweet, clear voice sings, at the close, 
"There's a Land that is Fairer than Day," 
the climax is reached. So great is the tension 
that few are in mood for an evening service, 
and often it is omitted. 



THE 22d annual Bay View camp-meeting will 
begin July 13, with an advance four days' 
preparatory meeting, closing on the 19th. 
Those charged with this meeting — Dr. P. L. 
Davis, Revs. R. Woodhams, W. F. Sheridan, 
Jas. Hamilton, F. L. Thompson, and G. B. 
Kulp — announce this early ; two special lines 
of work arranged: Rev. R. N. Mc Kug, a gifted 
Bible expositor, in a series of Bible readings; 
and young people's meetings conducted by 
Rev. F. L. Thompson. The good taste of the 
leaders, the* earnest and devout instruction, 
and the spiritually quickening power of the 
camp-meeting make this always one of the 
most helpful and enjoyable periods of the Bay 
View season. 

Bay View is not Bay City, Bay Port, liay 
Springs, nor Bay Side, but Bay View ! The 
post-office is at Bay View, the express, the 
railroad, and the telegraph offices are all at 
Bay View, and there is but one Bay View I 

There are good tenting grounds free. All 
railroads carry tenting outfits free. 

Inquiries about lots for sale should be ad- 
dressed to the Association secretary, D. Mel- 
calf, Bay View, and for cottages for rent or 
sale, to W. J. McCune *fe Co., Petoskey. 
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BAY VIEW. 

RAILROAD AND BOAT LINES 
, .{.pAND CONNECTIONS THERETO, 

"^^k 

R*Y 





ticulars about all above lines are in their 
advertisements in this Magazine. 



ALL ROADS LEAD TO BAY VIEV. 




|Y reference to the above 
map, it will be seen that 
the Grand Rapids and In- 
diana railroad is the main 
railway artery of the Bay 
View system. Its luxuri- 
1^.' ous vestibule trains leave 
Cincinnati for the north, 
making close connections 
with through trains on 
all crossing and intersecting lines, and landing 
their passengers in the center of Bay View. It 
will be seen at a glance by people off the main 
artery, how to reach Bay View. 

Besides, the lakes offer delightful routes. 
There are the Detroit and Cleveland Line, 
from Cleveland, Toledo, and Detroit, trans- 
fering passengers to Mackinaw City, thence 
by rail; and from Chicago the steamship 
•*Manitou" of the Lake Michigan and Lake 
Superior Transportation Line ; and the steam- 
ers of the Northern Michigan Line. Full par- 
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HALF RATES IN MICHIGAN. 



"prXCURSION tickets to Bay View and re- 
turn, at three cents per round mile (one 
fare for the round trip), will be on sale at all 
Michigan railroad stations, from July 12 to 22 
inclusive ; good going on date of sale, and for 
return, up to and including Aug. 21, 1897. 

Those desiring to go earlier or remain later, 
can obtain regular tourist tickets to Bay 
View, at a small advance from these figures. 

SUMMER TOURIST RATES. 



TN almost every State what is known as a 
** Summer tourist ticket" — a special low- 
priced ticket offered going to a few leading 
resorts — is on sale. Sometimes they read. To 
Bay View; sometimes, Petoskey, or Petoskey 
and Bay View. It is all the same. When a 
through tourist ticket cannot be found, then 
buy to nearest large city en route, and there 
buy a tourist ticket. This can always be done 
at the following points, at prices given for the 
round trip : Chicago, $14.85 by rail ; $9 to $13 
by water ; Louisville, Ky., $22.75 ; Cincinnati, 
$18; St. Louis, Mo., $27.70; Cleveland, $18.50 
by rail, $15.35 by lake and rail ; Buffalo, $21. 



FROM THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION TO BAY VIEW. 

]yf ANY teachers going to the Milwaukee 
meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation, will want to improve a long desire 
to visit Bay View from there. The Summer 
University is timed to begin immediately at 
the close, and rates are going to be lower than 
ever. Return portion of tickets going to the 
N. E. A. may be used after the Bay View sea- 
son, by depositing them with the designated 
Milwaukee agent, to be called for on return 
from Bay View. In going to Bay View a 
choice is open to taking one of two all-lake 
lines or one lake and rail line. 

Tickets by the steamship *' Manitou " are 
on sale in Milwaukee at same price as from 
Chicago — $9 for the round trip. 

The Northern Michigan Line will have a 
special steamer, the "Lawrence,*' leave their 
Milwaukee dock, on Saturday, July 10, at 8 
p. M., connecting with their through steamer 
"Charlevoix," at Ludington, for Bay View, 
arriving on Monday at 7 a. m., making a round- 
trip rate including meals and berths, $11. 

The Flint and Pfere Marquette R. R. offers 
a combination of lake and rail, leaving Mil- 
waukee every evening, except Saturday, at 
8:45, arriving at Ludington, across the lake, 
in the morning, where a train soon leaves for 
Bay View, arriving in early afternoon. Round- 
trip rate, including steamer berths, $7.11. 

Arrangements have been made by D. & C. 
steamers whereby Ohio teachers taking their 
line at Toledo to the N. E. A., may buy a re- 
turn ticket, taking the steamship "Manitou" 
on return, and stop at Bay View, at $12, meals 
and berths extra. 
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AN ELEGANT SUMMER RESIDENCE. 

]DEAUMONT PLACE, the residence of the 
^ late Watson Snyder, Esq., delightfully sit- 
uated on a commanding eminence at Bay View, 
Mich., is offered for sale. Being just without 
the boundary, though adjoining the grounds 
of the Bay View Association, it is freehold 
property, and is so situated that no encroach- 
ments, or obstructions to the magnificent view 
over the bay and lake, can ever be made upon 
adjoining ground. The grounds contain about 
three acres. The house is thoroughly well- 
built in every respect. Spring water is forced 
by a hydraulic ram into the house and foun- 
tain, and a beautiful spring brook flows through 
the grounds. There is an excellent furnace, and 
open grates in the living-rooms. The floors, 
main staircase, and flnish are in native wood, 
principally rock-elm, and the effect is pleasing. 
There are four large chambers, besides bath- 
room, up-stairs. Below are large hall, parlor, 
library, dining-room, and kitchen, besides pan- 
try and closets. There is a roomy attic, and 
cellar under the whole building. The house 
is new, and in first-rate condition in every 
way. To a person who wants an elegant sum- 
mer home, and at the same time near to all 
the advantages of so famous a Summer As- 
sembly as that of Bay View, this property is 
supremely desirable. It is only five minutes' 
walk from Beaumont Place to the Auditorium 
at Bay View. For price, terms, etc., address 
R. C. Ames, Agent, Fetoskey, Mich. 

HoTS&rds 

Baking Powder 

Excels all others in leaven- 
ing strengtht purityt and 
healthfulness. 

Biscuit, Cake, etc., made with 
Horsford's are more delicate, and 
retain their fresh and moist con- 
dition longer than when other pow- 
ders are used. 

Strong ^ Pure ^ Healthful 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Branch. 6 Rush Street, Chicagro, III. 



Review & Herald 
Pub. Co. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

CDe Oldest^ Cargm, and most 
(Complete Piibliibiiig m Printing 
eitabliiMiieNt in IDicDigaii. 

Does all kinds of work in the printing line, 
making a specialty of Edition Work, Translating, 
Etectrotyping, and Engraving* 

Our extensive and up-to-date facilities enable tis 
to guarantee despatch in ttsming out work of all 
kinds, and to an unlimited extent. 

Olrite for 6$tiMjite$. 



BATTLE CREEK TENT MFG. CO., 

Manufocturers of TBNTS. AWNINQS. and ALL 
KINDS OP CANVAS GOODS. 
BAXXUC CREEK, IVIiCM IGI AIM. 



MARY PARMELE'S WORKS. 

Evolution of Empire Series 

FHrnS, SmUHl EHBUIHO, UKITED SWES. 

Price, dotht each 60 cts.; hy mail, 75 cts. 



These little books are not a series of names and 
dates, as is the case with most of the " condensed " 
histories. Mrs. Parmele has given in a charming 
manner, and with all the captivatlon of an interest- 
ing novel, a clear view of the march of events in the 
evolution of these empires. Others to follow. 



WHO? WHEN? and WHAT? 

BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OP CIVILIZATION. 
1200 TO 1800. 

Mhors, Inmtors, Discoverers, /Irt/'sts, and Musicians. 

Absolutely indispensable to students or teachers 
of Literature and History. 



PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
Charts Mounted on Muslin for Walls, 75 Cents. 



W. B. HARISON, 

3 W. 18th St., New York. 
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tiK Jllbioit Cottage. 



Blk. 22. Lot 3 
(formerly the 
Peer cottage). 

fronting the park and directly south of Conservatory. 
Mrs. Nora Hagle and Mrs. Etta Dissette, the Albion Col- 
lege caterers, in charge, with experienced waiters. 
Roomy dining-hall with fireplace. Tfible-Bo«rd, $4 per 
week (complete satisfaction guaranteed). A few pleas- 
ant Pnrnisheil Rooms, $3 to 94* Until July i, address, 

NILES S SERINE, Albion, Mioh. 



Dew^Drop Inn. 



A new-opened Inn 
on Woodland Ave., 
Bay View, midway 
between the Assem- 
bly and University Halls, and Reed Ave. R. R. Station. 
Bxdusive attention given to providing a FINE TABLE. 



MRS. C. A. 
Until June iji, 



FELLOWS, 

Three Rivers, Mich. 



Boarding. 



MRS. J. C. PRAIN. Utlery 
cottage on lot 25, block 20. 
This cottage is on the 
Upper Terrace, overlooks 
Recreation Park, and has 
a view of all the bay. Location up from near lower end 
of park. Convenient to all public buildings and only 
two blocks from post-office and station. A quiet, rest- 
ful place. The best service and a good table. Enlarged 
dining-room. Terms, I4 a week. A few desirable rooms 
at |3 to $5. Address, or call. HRS. J. C. PRAIN . Bay View. 

Glendale Boarding Gotyge 

E. r. MCECH. 

Gonvcnkiit to all the HaUs. Popular Prices, 
mill I f\t^^A^%^ Ave., near Conservatory of Music. 



Prospect Cottage* 



ROOMS AND 
BOARD. 

Rooms large and with closets, newly and elegantly fur- 
nished. Our table will be the best that fine cooking, the 
markets, and good service will permit. Cottage is on 
the always cool and ouiet Upper Terrace, overiooking 
Recreation Park and the Bay. Close to public buildings. 

MRS. JOSEPH NASH, 
Lenawee Junction. Mich., until June ao. 

Bay View Cohages 

FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 

Wb give especial attention to handling and insuring 
Bay View property. 

IV. J. MCCUNE cfi CO., 
i^mrosKmY. m/ch. 



Seeley Cottage Boarding House. 

HRS. S. A. COMPTON has rented the Seelev Cottage 
on lot 16, block 20, and will open a first-class boarding- 
house after June ao. Only half block from Assembly and 
University Halls, two from station, and overlooks all the 
bay. Correspondence solicited. Address. 

CHARLEVOIX, HICH. After June ao. BAY VIEW. 

ROOMS AND COnASE OININfi-HALL. 

Brown's Cottage Hotel. Bay View, Mich. Twenty- 
flve newly furnished rooms to rent, from three to 
four dollars a week. PIrst-claM iKiard if desired at 
four dollars a week. Single meals 25 cents. One and 
a half block from Auditorium and Main Buildings. Sec- 
ond block from Depot. Fronts Pair View Pane. Fin- 
est location. Splendid View. Lot 34, Block 20. Address, 

■.lf.BMWI,SlJiliit,yML Afig July lit, tijffiw,iliDlL 

BOARDING-HOUSE 



Only Two 



Quiet Location. Finest View of the Bay. 

Blocks from Auditorium. 

Address Inquiries to >■ . —-^^^^ssss^ 

CHARLES POWELL, Bay View. Mich. 

Purpis Boaraiitg Cottage, 

BAY VIEW. MICH. 

Pleasant and conveniently located. Knapp Ave. 
looking the Bay. Lot 4, Block 40. 



Over 



Kates, $4.N a WeeL 



J. H. PURVIS. 



Bay Uievp Cottage for Sale. 



A Six-Room Cottage, Comfortably Furnished. Good 
View of Bay. On Lot 8, Bloclc 25. Address, 

Hf#?S. E. J, HART, Pomona, Cal. 

FOR SALE 

The Wesley Cottage, I^t 19. Block 23. Wei- 
Built and Furnished. Superb View of Bay. Two 
Blocks East of Auditorium. Address, 

J. WESLEY, No. 8 Comstock St, Adriaa, Mich. 



ATTRACTIVE, CHEERY, HOMELIKE. 

Large airy rooms, best service, Tempting tables, near the beach, commanding a fine view 
of the bay, with delightful surroundings. Come and see. 

$2 per day. $7 to $12 per week. Special rates to parties staying tlie season. 

J. W. HOWARD, Prop- 
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THE BAY VIEW HOUSE. 



MUCH ENLARGED FOR 1897. 



Thin conveniently located hotel, near the ruilroud station and boat-landing, is a popalar favorite. A fine table, 
c^plendid service, excellent room?, and a superb sitaation on the bay. 

Eloctric lights in all rooms. Telephone service and a post-office in connection. A porter will be at all trains. 

RATES, S2.00 A DAY. 

Table Board, $6.00 a Week. Room and Board, $8.00 to $H.OO a Week. 

Special rates to large parties and to families, by the week or month. 

A ilDc restaurant and bakf'ry in connection with this house, supplying almost everything READY COOKED for 
cottagers and tenters. 

GEO. W. CHILDS, Proprietor, Bay View, Micli. 



Cottage Painting 



By H. L. HALL, Residence. Bay View. 

Estimates made, and the best work done. Material as 
ordered, furnished.' 

Ninth Year Painting on the Bay View Qrounds. 



DRAY AND CARRIABE LIME s^S^i-^ 

many years, will this Moson jzive ezolnBive attention to the 
Dray and Gurrlase basinenB. Will hare carriace and dray at all 
trains . Inquire for U. E . 8M1T H . 

BAY VIEW WOOD AND ICE. 

A. L. COOPER will this season giva all hia attention to 
farnlabing Wood and Tee to cottagers. Orders promptly filled. 
Quality the BeaL Pricw Low. 



GROCERY mD PROVISION STORE 



A full variety of Groceries, Fruits, Vege- 
tables. Bakery Goods, Meats, Etc. 

Cottagers and Resorters will find prices 
as low as at home. Goods delivered. 



PKXOSKEY ADVERTISEMENTS. 



ai.ai.in 

CUT RATE TICKET 
OFFICES at 
PET08KEY and MACKINAC 
ISLAND. MICH. 
MCM. or A. T. B. ASS'N. . 


cOmbefs 

Excursion Tickets 

Bought, Sold, and Ex- 
changed. Steamboat 
Agency for All Principal 
Lines. * 


Park mK 

Remodeled and newly furnished. One block from 
G. R. & I. Depot. Rooms all front either the Bay or Park. 

" J. PmmmY, RmoRRimrom. 


Dn. Rcycraft « K^craft. 

Offices Over Post-office. v = { cha8k*s; 

J. J. REYCRAFT. M. D.. Phyticitn and Surgeon. 
6. E. REYCRAFT. M. D.. Eye. Ear. Note, and Throat. 

Hours: 8:00-10:00; 1:00-4:00; 7:00-9:00. 


LITTLE WILL . . 

Qrcets You Ail ^ ^ • . 

Once nore. OptlCiaPI and 

""^^^^55^ J e we I e r. 

Graduate Chicago Ophthalmic College. 


mi m mm. mm. 

If you have headache or nenraleia that you can epnre, 
0end for a free sample, if your dealer does not keep them. 
Fifteen Cents ... Cure Fifteen Headaches. 
Beware of Cheap Imitations, 

R. T. Bower, 


SUMMER nAU nCUT Eieryttliig ttiy tm% 
VISITORS Unll nLnl ^ HounlMptai. 

Furniture, Crockery, Stoves. Bedding, and Bahy Cahs. 

J. H. MIIOR S 60. S 16-17 West Mitchell Streef- 
New Brick Block, PETOSKBY. 


. . . DEALER IN . . . 

Plumbing Goods, pumps, valves. Etc.. 

Desires to make a Speciality of Plumbing for Bay View 
Cottages, Plumbing. Tinning, Roofing, Spouting, Cop- 
per and Sheet Iron work. Repairing a Speciality. 

Call before ordering work, and see me. at 25 West 
Mitchell. Open evenings. M. A. COREY, Petotkey. Mich. 


C. B. HENICA & CO. 

FUNERAL DIRECTORS. 

Shades and Picture Frames. 

Mitchell St.. PBTOSKBY, MICH. 
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THE ARLINGTON HOTEL 

Liberal Management Orchestral Music J' 
First-Qass Accommodations 

THE LEADIN6 RESORT HOTEL OF NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 

- -S. H. PECK, Hanaging Partner. 



EXCURSION 



TICKETS 



BOUGHT AND SOLD 

Only member of the Guarantee Ticket Brokers' 

Association, in Petoskey. 
OFFICE, CORNER LAKE AND HOWARD STS. 



GONTRflGTOR AND BUILDER 

Estimates furnished and 
the best of work done in 

Address. PETOSKEY. MICH. 



HiVRBOR SPRIJVOS, MICHIOArs:. 



W. H. DEWEY, Proprietor, 



Formerly Proprietor of the Harbor Point 
Qub Hotoe. 



Rates, $2 and $2.50 Per Day. 
Special Rates by the Week. 
Open Jtme \f 1897. 

The finest Flowing Well in Northern Michigan is to be found on the Kensington Grounds. 



Rear of G. R. & I. Passenger Depot. Work called for 
in Petoskey and Bay View. All work delivered Free. 

49* Firft-Class Work Oaaranteed. 

The CHICAGO & GRAND TRUNK R'Y 

AND 

OETROIT, sum HAVEK i HILWtUKEE R' Y 

Maks a Dirbct Routr 

To BAY VI BW 

From Chicago, Port Huron, Detroit Milwaukee, 
and Intermediate Points. 



ClOM Conneotlona are made with the GRAND RAPIDS & 
INDIANA R. R., and also with CHICAGO & WEST MICH. R. 
R. at Grand Raplda, either folng to or returning from Bay 
View. 

Call on local ticket agents for map and time card, or 
eendto W. B. DAVIS, 

Gea'l Pass. Agent, C. & G. T. R'y, Ckzcaoo. 



BOARDING IN PETOSKEY. 

THE CLARKE, Formerly Van Alslyne, 
5a W. Mitchell, Central, near Bay. PINE TABLE. 

^^"^ A. R. CLARKE. 



.jjj^^^ To Bay View, 

riackinac island, Petoskey, 
Charlevoix, Traverse City, 

and other Northern Michigan points, 
the MICHIGAN CENTRAL wiU be 
found the best and most direct route 
either from the Bast and South via 
Detroit or from the West via Chicago. 

"A SIIKI NTE BOH" 

Will be sent to any address on receipt 
of six cents postage by 

O. W. RUaaLE5. 
Qen. P»M. ft Tkt. Agt.. CHICAGO. 
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Northern Michigan TRflNsroRTfliiON Go. 



The Enlarged, 
Refurnished, and 
Electric-lighted 
Steamers 

City of Charlevoix, 

and 

PETOSKEY, 

form the 
SHORTEST 
and 



TOURIST SEASON 1897. 




Steamers Leave 

CHICAGO, 

TUESDAY, 

12 : 15 NOON. 

WEDNESDAY, 

12 : 15 NOON. 

FRIDAY, 
7 :oo p. M. 

SATURDAY, 
7 :oo p. M. 



Only Direct Route to Bay View and Petoskey. 



For full particulars, address B. L- BLJ RKE, Gen'l Pass. Agent, 

A. ROL.L.IISJ3, Agent, East End IN/llcHlffain 3t., OMIOAGtO. 

l^etosRey, IVIICH. 



WIRE SCREENS.^rfi:> 

Made up to fit your residence. Handsome pat- 
terns and fine work delivered at your R. R. Sta- 
tion, at Low Prices. Send for catalogue. Agents 
wanted. 



The A. J. PHILLIPS CO.. 



Fenton, Mich. 




BUNTING FLAGS 

UANUFACTBRY 
IN/IMERICA. 



ABB 

/ M TO DtlABIUTV OT iOlOR. 

mCNCiTH •F MATCRIAL&' 



Fn A y |# I I y Cor. Bate* and 
KAnlVUn D E T R oTt 
HniKP MICH. ' 

nUUOC Rates, 91.50 to 
MHHMMiaM SS.OO per Day. 
Only one block from Woodward and 
Jf^fTerson Area. Blerator fterrice. Stenm 
Heat, Klectrlo Lilg^hts, Tile Floors, Etc. 

H. H. JAMES A SON, Prop'rs. 

MANITOU'S TIME CARD. 

NORTH BOUND. 

Lt. Chicago Tue«. 9Xn am Thar. 11.09 am Sat. 4.00 pm 

Ar. Bay View.. . .Wed. 6.00 am Fri. HJSO am Son. IJO pm 
via ferry or rail. 

SOUTH BOUND. 

Lv. Bay View. 

via ferry or rail. . Wed. 12.80 pm Fri. 4.80 pm Ran. 9.00 pm 

Ar. Chicago Thar. 9.00 am Sat. 1-80 pm Men. 5.80 pm 

Detroit & Cloveland Steam Navigation Co. 

From Cleveland. Toledo. Detroit, and Port Huron to 
Mackinac Island, Bay View Assembly, and Petoskey. 




Steamers City of Cleveland, City of Detroit (new). City 
of Alpena (new), City of Mackinac (new). Four trips a 
week, leaving Detroit Mondays and Saturdays at ii 
p. m., Wednesdays and Fridays at 9:30 a. m.; arriring 
at Mackinac Wednesdays and Mondays at 5:45 a. m., 
Thursdays and Saturdays at i : 00 p. m. 

Between Detroit and Cleveland, leaving Cleveland at 
10 p. m., Detroit 11 p. m.; arriving at destination 5 p. m. 

For rates, information, or tickets, apply to your Ticket 
Agent, or address A. A. SCH ANTZ, O. P. A T. A.. Detroit. 



AMERICAN FLAGS 

BEST QUALITY DOUBLE WARP 

' VaV' bunting for 
• V .V;"^- SCHOOL HOUSES, 

*' " • i ' TIIsl:" public and private 

BUILDINGS. 
' vv-*^^^^T--i^ PRICES POST PAID TO 

V ^^^^ ^m^ii^ S^ '.'A ^ DESTINATION. 

I -^^^^'"^^ 
- .-l.50-4xb-2.(5-4»*5-3.00-9»r6-3.75 

ltEGALI^^»PARAPHERNJlLIA'°»ALLSOCI[TIEL 

I ASK FOR PRlCt LISTS. 

THEM.C.LILLEY&C°coLUMBus.oHio. 
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Omena Resort 



The most charming and desirable spot in all nature's handiwork to build the summer cottage. Located 20 miles north of 
Traverse City, Mich., on a high point ot native torest, threaded with woodland drives and shady walks, extending i mile into 
beautifiil Grand Traverse Bay. There are now many handsome cottagrs erected here — two fine hotels for the accommodation 
of transient tourists — an abundance of fine fishing — protected harbor for boating — pure air — even climate — temperature cool 
and delightful on the hottest days. Building lots now offered at low price, and first-class cottages to rent for the season. This 
picturesque resort is accessible by all the large lake boat lines and by rail to Traverse City. For full particulars, illustrated re- 
sort book, and plat of grounds, address p. H. QKAVKS, Qrand tfARtoa, MiCH. 



C. T. MAINES Will furnish you With 

Jlny Tir$f-€la$$ Attraction 

. . . BITHBR . . . 

Musical, Lecturer, or Entertainer. 

1. Addreiis. FLINT, niCH. 



00 
TO 
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TME 



LEADLEY'S, Detroit, 

Roses and Violets a Specialty. 

■ 245 Woodward Ave. 




A GREAT AnRACTION TO EPWORTH AND C. E. SOCIALS. 

Write for Catalogue of our Specialties for season '97 and '98. 



THE 

Best Home Game. 

WHY? 

Because it is equally interesting to 

young and bid. 
Because it is scientific and instruct- 
ive. 

Because it makes home attractive. 
Because it is durable. 

MANUrACTURCO BY 

Ift THE LUDINGTON NOVELTY WORKS 

LUDINQTON. MICH. 




All Engravings in This Book made fay 

GRAND RARIDS ElNGRAVINGi CO., 

The Modem High Art Ulustrators, fay All Processes. 
-^■^-^■^^^^-^^■-"^ ^pAi^ir-. RARID3, IVIiOM. 
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V $ea$oii m7. / 

BAY VIEW ASSEHBLY. 

DEPARTHENT DOHESTIC SCIENCE. 

Lecture G>ufse opens July 26 under the defection of MISS 
EMILY M* COLLINGS^ who is very favorably known in connection 
with this work* These Lectures should receive the attention of 
every lady interested in the art of cookery* All of the popular sub- 
jects, chafing: dishes, etc, will be considered* Practical demonstrations 
daily* Morning: sessions* Do not overlook this course* Tuition, 
one week, 75c; two weeks, ${ ; singfle lessons, {5c* 

For particulars, address, 

JOHN M. HALL, Supt., Flint, Mich. 



Hlbion CoUeoe 

AI_BION. MICH. 

• SCNO TO • 



FOR YEAR BOOK — 

OR SPECIAL 



.INFORMATION. 



Woftoflil^ order and appliances msnrpassed. 



Webster's 
Internationa] 
Dictionary 

Invaluable In the Home. School, and Office. 



A thorouffh revision of the Unabridged, 

the purpose of which has been not display nor < 
the provision off material for boastful and snowy * 
advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, < 
thorough periecting of a work which in all the < 
stages off its growth has obtained in an equal < 
degree the favor and confidence of scholars and <' 
of the general public. 

The One Great Standard 
Authority. 

8o writeN Hon. D. J. Brewer. 
Justice U. 8. Supreme Court. 

GET THE BEST. 

tVSend for apecimen p«gM ^ 




WEBSTEIfS 
lINTERNfflDNAL 

.DKTiaNnmr 



6.AC.MERRIAMC0.,Pubit8hert, 

SpRiiforucLD, Mass. 



New York City, Morningside Heights, 



College 



120th Street, West. 

Professional traininff for intending? teachers, and opportunities for specialization and 
graduate study. Alliance with Columbia University, certain courses in Teacher? Collesfe 
countinsr toward the Columbia University dejfrees of A. B., A. M., Ph. D. 

Departments of Psychology and General Method, School Supervision, Bnsrlish, His- 
tory, .Mathematics, Latin and Greek, Natural Science, includiue physics and chemistry 
earth science « geography), and the biological sciences, Domestic Science, Domestic Art, 
Manual Training, Art Education, and Kindergarten. Observation and practise. 

Send for Circulars and Bulletin. WALTER L. HERVEY, President . 
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Fast Trains 
Bay View 



- - VIA 



G. R. Sc I. 



The train service on the Grand Rapids and 
Indiana Ry. to and from Bay View and all 
Michig^an summer resorts for tlie season of '97 
will be first-class, convenient, and will satis- 
factorily meet the requirements of summer 
patrons* Advance schedules, descriptive mat- 
ter, etc** may be had by addressing 

C L* LOCKWOOD, Gen. Pass* and Ticket Agt*, 
^ GRAND RAPIDS, MICH* 




Cbe BeautifMl Tnland Route. 



This is the most picturesque trip in the Northern Resort Region. Through a beautiful 
chain of lakes and rivers, it is at once a delight and a restful pleasure that none should 
miss. Tourists can leave Petoskey and Bay View after breakfast, and half an hour later 
take the Fast and Staunch Steamer ODEN at Oden-Oden on Crooked Lake, running through 
to Topinabee on Mullett Lake, and returning in time for tea. A first-class dinner will be 
served at the Alcove House, Indian River. Cx>nnections at Indian River with the Mich. Cent. 
Railroad, and at Topinabee with the Mich. Cent. Railroad, and steamer for Cheboygan, 
Mackinac Island, and all points scmth and east. Remember, 

THE STEAMER ODEN IS NOT AN EXPERIMENT. 

This boat was built in the summer of J893 EXPRESSLY for the Inland Route, and has 
proved to be the most successful boat ever sailed on these waters. She is FAST and SAFE^ 
and is manned by a crew of U years* experience on the Inland Route. We will be glad 
to see our patrons of the past, and as many new ones as we can accommodate. We cover 
all the most interesting part of the route. EXCURSION RATES DAILY. For information, 
time-tables, and tickets, apply to Ticket Office of the Auditorium, and Railway Ticket Office, 
Bay View, or to the following agents at Petoskey, Mich. 

W. W. McOMBER, cor. Lake St. and Railroad Ave.; H, A. ROLLINS, Railroad Ave.; H. C. WILDE, 
Petoskey St.; O. R. & I. Ry. Ticket Office; D. A. BELDINQ. Trav. Pass. Agent; 
CAPT. F. n. JOSLIN, Hanager Inland Route Co., Oden, Hlchlgan. 
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